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T= NEW YORK CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, 
820 Broadway and &2 Fifth Avenue. 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, 


228, 130, and 132 (New Nos. 102, 104, and 106 Court, 
near State street. 


(Chartered in 1863 under speial law.) 
SEASON OF 1870-71. 


‘NOW OPEN FOR THE RECEPTION OF PUPILS. | 


INSTRUCTION DAILY, from 9 A.M, to 9 P.M., in | 
all the branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music, | 


Harmony and Composition, and the Modern Lan- 
guages. 
Termws.—CLASSES—810 and $15 per quarter. 
PRIVATE INSTRUCTION—$25 per quarter. 


Several eminent Professors have been added to the | 


able corps, which now numbers forty-one of the best 
instructors in the country. 
A NORMAL DEPARTMENT HAS ALSO BEEN 
ESTABLISHED. 
Application to be made at the General Conservatory 


$20 BROADWAY, near 12th-st., New York. 
128 (New No. 102) COURT, near State-st., Brooklyn. 


7 DE CRAUZAT’S FRENCH PROTESTANT 

4e School for Young Gentlemen, No. 202 West 
34th Street, cives careful and thorough instruction in 
all Modern Languages and other branches of a good 
education. French is the language of the school- 
Terms moderate. Highest references. 





HIGHER EDUCATION, 
PLELLMUTH COLLEGE. Board and Tuition per 
annum, $226. 

Hellmuth’s Ladies’ College. 
Inaugurated by H.R.H. Prince Arthur. Board and 
Tuition per annum, $236. ESIDENT: The Very 
Rey. I. Hellmuth, D.D., Dean of Huron. 


e™ For ic 3 
aon, eae apply to Major Evans, Lon 





A. T. STEWART & CO.| 
Are receiving 
BY NEARLY EVERY STEAMER 
Large and choice selections of goods adapted for 


Present and Fall Wear, viz: 


BLACK SILKS, 9%5c., $110, $1.25, #1 50, $175, $1.85 
and $2 per yard. 


BONNET, PONSON, 
AND 
A. T. Stewart & Co.’s Family Silk, 
Guaranteed to wear, $3 and $5 per yard. 
PLAIN SILKS, $1 25, $1 50, $1 75 to $2 per yard. 
THE FIRST DELIVERY OF 
NEW CLOTH SHADES FOR SUITS, 
FANCY SILKS, $1, $1 50, $1 75 and $2 per yard. 
AN IMMENSE STOCK 





OF 
LOW-PRICED MEDIUM and RICH DRESS 
GOODS, 


Embracing every novelty of the season, from 25c. per 
yard upward. 


BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL MOURNING GOODS, 
In all desirable makes. 


RIBBONS, GLOVES, LACES, LADIES’ AND GEN- 
TLEMEN’S HOSIERY AND UNDER-WEAR, 
‘IMPORTED WHITE GOODS, LINEN CAMBRIC 
HANDKERCHIFS, HOUSEKEEPING AND 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 

LADIES’, MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S UNDERGAR- 
MENTS AND EMRROIDERIES. 
SACQUES, JACKETS, CLOAKS AND SHAWLS, 
IN ALL THE MOST POPULAR STYLES, 
AFFORDING FRIENDS, CUSTOMERS AND 
STRANGERS AN EARLY OPPORTUNITY 
TO SUPPLY THEIR WANTS 


At Extremely Attractive Prices. 





| BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH AND 10TH STS. 





A 
Emerson’s Singing School ! 
Compiled by one of the most eminent teachers in 
| the country, and arranged carefully for the use of 
Singing School Teachers. There is in 


| 
| Now Ready! 
| 


| Parr Ist—A Good Elementary Course. 
! 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1871. 





[Price 10 Cxnts. 





XCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK. 

Corner Sixth Avenue and Twenty-third street, 
Booth’s Building. 
Open daily from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M., and on 
Monday, Wednesday and Saturday evening from 6 to 


NOTICE TO DEPOSITORS. 

The trustees have declared a semi-annual dividend 
of seven per cent. per annum on all sums remaining 
in bank July 1 that were deposited on or before 
January 20 and April 20, payable on and after July 17. 

Money deposited now will draw interest from 
July 1. 


WILLIAM M. GILES, President. 
Tsaac 8. Barrett, Secretary. 


SW, 


MATEOS BROTHERS, 
New York AND JEREZ DE LA FRONTERA, 
Importers and Proprietors of the 
STAR SHERRY WINES. 

The best known and finest quality of imported 
Wines in the market. 

Price list on application to 

TEODORO MATEOS, 
14 South William St., 
New York. 
- H. HENDERSON’S 

FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 
Eacn containing one bottle of 


OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 
Guaranteed pee and of the very best quality. 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS. 
Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-office order. 
H. HENDERSON, No. 15 Broad-st., New York 


MONRO & CO.’S 


ROYAL IMPERIAL COOPER 


The NEW ENGLISH BEVERAGE, highly recom- 
mended by eminent physicians for Invalids. The 
most invigorating and delicious Malt Liquor in use. 
For sale in packages of 6 dozen Pints and upwards 
by E. W. BARSTOW & SON, Sole Agents, 
83 Maiden Lane. 








Whitney's Neats Foot Harness Soap. 
: (STEAM REFINED.) 





2nd—A Fine Collection of Secular 
Music. 
3rd—A Number of Church Tunes and 
| Anthems. 


Send Stamps for Specimen Pages. 
Send $7.50 per dozen for the book. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


‘PETERS ON CHOLERA. 
Notes on the Origin, Nature, 


Prevention, and Treatment of the Asiatic Cholera, 
By Joun C. Peters, M.D. 
Second Edition. 12mo. Cloth. &1 50. 
| D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
| No. 23 Murray-st., and No. 27 Warren-st. 
Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


| 
| JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS, 
Sold by all Dealers thronghont the world. 
AMERICAN Brancn or THe Hov::, 
ui John Street, New York. 
| JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 
| Henry Owen, Agent 





| It Oils, Blacks, Polishes, and Soaps at 
| the same time For Sale by Harness 

Makers, Grocers, and Druggists every- 
iF where. Manufactured by 
| 


G. F. WHITNEY & CO., Lexington, Mass. 


WOOD CARPETING. 


| THE NATIONAL WOOD MANF'G CO., 


Trade Mark 


480 Broapway. 





NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


ee 


DELAPLAINE. 


Walworth's new book. A new novel of deep and 
absorbing interest, by Mansfield Tracy Walworth, au- 
thor of * Warwick,” &c. Price $1 75. 

Also, just ready, new editions of ‘ Warwick,” 
* Lulu,” ** Hotspur,” and ‘ Stormcliff,”’ by the same 
author. 


THE WIDOWER. 


Another brilliant new novel, by the author of 
‘* Widow Goldsmith's Daughter,’ ‘* Chris and Otho,” 
&c. Mrs. Smith's books are of unusual merit, un- 
commonly well-written, clever, and characterized by 
great wit and vivacity. Price $1 75. 


MILLBANK. 


A charming new novel by Mrs. Mary J, Holmes 
one of the very best and most captivating books ever 
written by this author, Price $1.50. 

Nearly 50,000 have already been sold of this splendid 
book, by the Author of Tempest and Sunshine—Lena 
Rivers — Marian Grey — Meadowbrook — English Or- 
phans — Cousin Maude — Homestead —Dora Deane— 

Jarkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthington —Came- 
ron Pride—Rose Mather—Ethelyn’s Mistake, &c. 


ORPHEUS C. KERR. 


An entirely new stereotyped edition of the famous 
Orrnevus C. Kerr Pavers. The whole four original 
volumes condensed into one volume of 528 ps es, A 
complete comic history of the great War of the Con- 
federacy. A large, elegant book, price $2. 








LORD BATEMAN. 


The famous pathetic English Ballad, with comic 
notes and illustrations by rge Cruikshank. Price 
25 cents, 


HORACE GREELEY. 


Wuat I Know or Farwre.—A new book, by Ho- 
race Greeley—one of the best ever published upon the 
subject. It does not consist of a lot of dry, dull 
essays upon Agriculture, that no one can be interested 
in, but is a sensible, plain, agreeably-written work, 
that will be not only valuable to every farmer, but 
amusing and deeply interesting to the general reader. 
Farmers will gather from its pages a great deal of in- 
formation very useful for them in their vocation, and 
the general reader will find it exceedingly fascinating 
from the pleasant style of treating the various topics. 
Price $1 50. 


A LOST LIFE, 


By Emtty H. Moore—one of the most delightful 
novels ever written. Orders are pouring in from every 
quarter, and thousands are charmed with it. 

Mrs. Emily H. Moore, who has written #o long un- 
der the nom de plume of ** Mignonette,”* has made that 
name very popular all over the great West, and this 
her first book, is welcomed by every one. Price $1.50 


THE EMPTY HEART. 


A charming volume by Marion Harland, embracing 
two stories, one of them entirely new, and the other 
yublished many years ago. Uniform with—Alone— 
Hidden Path Moss Side—Nemesis—Miriam—Helen 
Gardner—Husbands and Homes—Sunnybank—Phe- 
mie’s Temptation—and Ruby's Husband—At Last, 
Price $1 50. 










| 
| Offices, stores, kitchens, sa 
| loons, 28¢. per foot; dining | 
. rooms, halls, vestibules and } 
| < libraries in elegant parquet, | 
| from 35c. to $1.00 per foot. 
Inlaid and solid Hard Wood | 
| Floors from 0c. per foot in new 
| and elegant designs. 
Send stamp for illustrated | 
pamphlet. | 


| 


| A GREAT OFFER!! | 
| Hlorace Waters, 481 Broadway, N.Y. | 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- | 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- | 
cluding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR | 
CASH, PURING THIS MONTH, Or will take from $4 to 

! $20 monthly until paid: the same to let. and rent | 
applied if purchase’ A new kind of PARLOR OR- | 
GAN, the most beautiful style and perfect tone ever 

made, now on exhibition at 481 Broadway, New York, 


FRENCH LOVE SONGS. 


The most exquisite and delicate love poems and 
songs ever written. Selected and translated from the 
best French authors. Tinted paper, and beautifully 
bound, uniform with the new tinted edition of * Laus 
Veneris,” by Swinburne. Price $1.50. 


OUT OF THE FOAM. 
A brilliant new novel by John Esten Cooke (Surrey 
a *s Nest) author of those capital books—* Hilt 
*Hammer and Rapicr *—and “ Fairfax of 
*,* Price $1.50, 


of ha 
to Hilt 
Virginia. 





t2#™ These books are beautifully bound—sold every- 
where—aud sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 

G. W. CARLETON & C0., Publishers, 


Madison Square, cor. Fifth Avenue and Broadway, 
New York, 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
86 South St., New York. 
PASSAGE TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
QUEENSTOWN WEEKLY. 

By First Class Steamships. 
ALSO FROM LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 
By Reeutar Samine Packets WEEKLY. 


DRAFTS for £1 and Upwards 
of Great Britain and Ireland at the lowest rates. 


~ BANKING HOUSE OF 
FREDERIC OGDEN & CO. 








FIVE PER CENT. Interest allowed on Deposits 
which may be drawn for by check at sight, the same 


as an incorporated bank. 

GOLD, STOCKS, GOVERNMENTS and other Se- 
curities Bought and Sold on Conmission, 

CUSTOM HOUSE and Shipping Business promptly 
attended to. 


REAL ESTATE Bought and Sold on Commission. 
Rents Collected and Repairs of Rented Property 


attended to. 


FIRE, MARINE and LIFE Insurance Policies ob- 
tained in all the Companies of the United States and 


Europe. 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE payable in London and 
elsewhere Bought and Sold at current rates. 

COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT available 
in all parts of the world. 

DOCUMENTARY Letters of Credit on Brazil. 

LAW BUSINESS and Claims against the United 
States prosecuted with utmost despatch. 

BRANCH HOUSES will be established on Novem- 
ber 1, 1871, at London and Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Rio 
Janeiro, Valparaiso. Mexico, San Francisco and New 

rleans. 


READ THIS. 


THE LOWEST PRICE LIST EVER PUBLISHED 
OF 


WATCHES. 


In Solid Gold and Coin Silver Cases only. 





available in any part 


CUNARD LINE. 

The British and N. A. R.M. Steamships, 
Between New York and Liverpool, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 

Every Wednesday and Saturday, 

Rates of Passage. 

By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying steerage. 


Per Russia and Scotia. 
First Cabin, $13000in Gold. Second Cabin, $8000, Gold 
P By other Wednesday Ships. 
First Cabin, $100 00, Gold. Second Cabin, $80 00, Gold 
Return Tickets, Cabin $220 10 and $250 00, Gold 
I sicker alncdigeclinn: ainda .$150 00, Gold 
_ _ By Steamers carrying Steerage Passengers. 
First Cabin....$80, Gold.  Steerage. . at Currency. 


SRE IIR, 5 25 c0cckcccceasse © ehens 150 00, Gold 
Tickets to Paris $15 00, Gold, additional. 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 


Through Bills of lading given for Bel/ast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent; 
and for Mediterranean ports. 


For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Bowling Green. italia 


pais ape passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
‘CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenr. 


GREAT WESTERN STEAMSHIP 
LINE. 
NEW YORK TO BRISTOL (Eng.)—Direct. 


Taking Goods and Passengers to London, and all 
Ports in Bristol Channel. 
The first-class new iron steamship 
ARRAGON, 
Will sail on September 26. 
Cabin Passage, $75 Gold. | Steerage, $30 Currency. 


| Parties wishing to send for their friends can obtain 
| pre-paid Steerage Certificates. 


| For freight or passage, apply to 
E. E. MORGAN'S SONS, 
70 South Street. 











BENEDICTS’ TIME WATCH—PRICES, Betwe lew V 

Silver Watch, Ovington Benedict ......... .... $30.00 ; oe New Y ork and Liv erpool, 
LT i<tntidtedeesianineanant ona 90.00 CALLING AT CORK HARBOR EACH WAY. 
Silver Watch, Samuel W. Benedict ... 45.00 


IIE f.05 <a cxlciddanthaeshas anecceaeees * 105.00 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES—PRICES. 





New and Magnificent Steamers, combining 


SAFETY, SPEED AND COMFORT. 


Coin Silver Hunting Watch, Wm. Ellery....... $19.00 ATLANTIC sails Sept. 9, at 1 P.M. 
Gold Hunting Watches, Gents’ Sizes. 79.00| Passence . i valle > 
Gold Hunting Watches, Ladie# Sizes... 70:00 assenger accommodations unrivalled. Piano and 





Sent to all parts of the Country by Express, with 
privilege to examine before paying. 
Send for a Price List before purchasing elsewhere. 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
Jewelers and Keepers of the City Time. 
tot BROADWAY, near Fourth Street, New York. 





HENRY PROUSE COOPER, 
inglish Tailor and Importer, 
No. 54 Broadway, 


NO. 165 FIFTIL AVENUE, 
CoRNER OF TWENTY-SECOND STREET. 
LIVERIES RECEIVE SPECIAL ATTENTION 
AT TITE UPTOWN STORE, AND ARE MADE IN 
CORRECT LONDON sTYLE, AT MODERATE 
PRICES. 


MeLeod & Remmey, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
No. 729 Broadway, Corner of Waverley Place. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES 
AND TAN, 


TSE PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. 

/ The only reliable and harmless remedy for re- 
moving Brown Discolorations from the skin. 

Prepared only_by Dr. B. C. Perry, Dermatologist, 
49 Bond Street, New Yo rk 

MOODY'S 

EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &e., 
the amount for which 
they are drawn, to 
yrevent alteration. 
he points are inked 
and penetrate the 
fibre of the paper, and 
cannot be removed by 
chemicals, The check 





the machine. 


is moved forward by the upward action of the lever of | 


Price $20 
J. G. MOODY, 
68 Trinity Building, P.O, Box 6028, New York. 


CALL OR SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 


SHELVING 


ADJUSTABLE BRACKETS, 
WITH OR WITHOUT SHELVING, 
IN ALL STYLES. 
Mannfactured by the 





AMERICAN SHELVING €0., 


21 COURTLAND anp 31 CHURCH STS., 


W. E. Gavit, Manager, 
#2” Send for Mustrated Cir-nlar and Price List. 


New York. 


one provided—Hot and Cold Baths—Main Saloon 
—Smoking Room-—in midship section. 


Rates—Saloon, $80 Gold. Excursion, $140 Gold. 
Steerage $30 Currency. 
Apply—Wurre Star Line Orrices. 
J. H. SPARKS, Agent, 19 Broadway, N. Y. 


For Liverpool & Queenstown. 
[NLAN LENE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE TUESDAYS. 
Rates of Passage. 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 





First Capin...........$75| STEERAGE............ $5 
Do toLondon..... 80 Do to London..... 35 
Do to Paris....... ww Do toParis........ 38 
Do tollalifax,N.S. 20 Do toHalifax, N.S. 15 





PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 


First CaBin. STEERAGE. 

Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
Liverpool $80 | Liverpool............ 2.9: 
Halifax... PPP cvscsccsevesee OO 








Tickets sold to and from England, Ireland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rates 


For further information, apply at the Company's 


offices, 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP Co. 


STEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AN 
s NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. " 











Spat....(Now Building.) ENGLanp....... 3,450 tons. 
Eeyrr.... Do ERIN..... ...3,310 
HoLLann.......3,800 tons. HeLveTia......3.315 “ 
ITALY..........4,000 ** PENNSYLVANIA..2,872  “* 
FRANCE...... 512 ** VIRGINIA........2,876 “* 
Tue Queen....3,517 “* DENMARK.......3,117 “* 


One of the above First Class Iron Steamers will 
leave from Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for 
Liverpool, calling at Queenstown, 


Rates of Passage. 
To Liverpool or Queenstown: 

MIs ssn osss nnd gunenvndesscguas $75 and $65 Currency 
** prepaid from Liverp'l, Queenstown. $65 and $75“ 
* to Liverp'l or Queenstown and Return.$130 

Steerage, to Liverpool aw 


“ 


prepaid from Liverpool, Queenstown, 
Glasgow, and Londonderry 


“ 


For freight or passage apply at the Orrice or THE 
Company, 69 Broadway. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Carrying the United States Mails. 

From Pier No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. 


TDAMO......... Capt. Price... .. Sept. 6, at 11 P.M. 
MANHATTAN, Capt. J. B. Price, Sept. 8 at 12 M. 
COLORADO....Capt. Freeman. .Sept. 13, at 3.00 P.M. 








WISCONSIN.. .Capt. Williams. .Sept. 20, at 10 A.M. 
NEVADA ..Capt. Forsyth. “Sept. 27, at 3 PLM. 
WYOMING... Capt. Whineray.,Oct. 4, at 9.40 A.M. 


MINNESOTA. Capt. Freeman... Oct, 11, at 3.00 P.M, 
Cabia Passage................(Gold). ~0. 
Steerage. : (Currency). $30. 

Saloon and State Rooms all on Deck. 

Steerage Passage Office, No. 29 Broadway. 

For freight or cab'n passage, apply to — 
WILLIAMS & GUION, 


No. 63 Wall Street 





PECULIAR CHARMS 


OF THE 
BRADBURY PIANO. 
REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as 
an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

t@ From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 
the Christian public. We are using the B 


ah 


THE ALBION. 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL 
Of Literature, Art, Politics, Finance 
and General News. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
AT 39 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 





Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos, They are reliable. 

MRS. U. S. GRANT, Washington, D. C. 

S. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 

D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 

E. 8. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 


EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 
ware, O. 


DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 
DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 
D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 


Rey. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, 
New York. 


Rey. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 
THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 
ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired, 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
illustrated price list. 





Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, | 
U.S. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. { 
Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 
Bradbury: 

Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great approval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. S. Army, in charge. 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “ INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 
My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 

80 long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 

ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 

were toask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. 
THEODORE TILTON. 
LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 
Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 

F. G. Smith and Co. : 

Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family, 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
at my house. It is a very superior instrument, both 
in its finish and power. 1 heartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm. B Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 


Yours truly, M. SIMPSON. 





i FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 


Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York, 
F. G. SMITH. Hf. T. M‘COUN. 


R 





TAKE 
No medicine which will increase the derangement of 
asystem already disordered by disease. Violent ca- 
thartics that sweep through the bowels like a cata- 
ract, prostrating the strength and irritating the deli- 
cate membrane of the alimentary canal, are never 
needful. The best 


COUNSEL 


that can be given to persons suffering from dyspepsia, 
bilious complaints, constipation, or any disorder 
affecting the stomach, the liver, or the excretive or- 
gans, is to tone, cleanse and regulate these important 
viscera with Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
This agreeable alterative operates 


WITII 
the utmost mildness, yet thoroughly restores the 
functional action of the digestive organs and the in- 
testines, and refreshes and renovates the whole phy- 
sique. For more than a hundred years the water of 
the Seltzer Spa has been considered the finest corree- 
tive in the world, and this preparation is chemically 
identical withit. If | 

YOUR 


complaint is indigestion, costiveness, nervous debi- 
lity, biliousness, gravel, or any affection of the kid- 
neys, remember that the Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is not only an unequalled purgative, but Riso a gene- 
ral invigorant, and that its saline principle has a pow- 
erful sanitary effect upon the vitiated secretions and 
the blood. In an age when the sick exercise their 
REASON 

and common sense in determining the merits of a 
medicine, it seems almost unnecessary to point ont the 
advantages which a specific so gentle, safe and certain 
in its operation has over the nauseous and pungent 
drugs which exhaust the bodily energies of the pa- 
tient, and literally scourge his internal organization 
without affecting a radical cure. Invalids, TAKE 
COUNSEL WITH YOUR REASON, and select the remedy 
which tones while it regulates, and leaves no sting 





behind. 
Seld oy all Druggists, 


The Premi 
ways formed a prominent feature in the man- 
agement of this Popular Journal, and the following 
arrangements for the current year will be welcome to 
our readers. Yielding to the wish generally expressed 
by onr Subscribers, the following Chromos are added 
to the list on the annexed terms :— 


offered to Subscribers have al- 


The ALBIon with any one of four Chromos 


of SWISS AND ITALIAN SCENERY.......$5 00 
The ALBION with a Chromo of the HUDSON AT 
II oi os sins ceive ssc . 600 


The ALBIon with a Chromo of FAUST AND 
MARGUERITE or of ROMEO AND JULIET, 
imported from Italy for the Arpion....$8 00 


These Premiums are superb works of Art, and are 
often mistaken for Oil Paintings. They are offered to 
each annual Subscriber, paying in advance, and are 
mailed to any address postpaid. But delay must oc- 
cur in their delivery, as the first set is now entirely ex- 
hausted. The following is a list of the engravings 
of which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 00 


per annum :— 


CHaALon’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x2¢ inches. 
Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

ALLAN’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 
Srvart’s WASHINGTON, 33x%. 
Matreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 
Knieut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buck.er’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 
Portrait oF GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 


Herrime’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER- 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 


THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x27. 

WANDESFORDE’s MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 33x25. 

LANDSEER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

LanpseEER’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

LanpseEER’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

WANDESFORDE’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25, 

Wuxiss’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 

WaANDEsFORDE’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 


THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 


“ GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13. 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 
WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 
GENERAL WASHINGTON, 28x22. 


QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 
All communications should be addressed 


PIERCY WILSON, 
NEW YORK ALBION OFFICE, 
39 Park Row, New York. 
Francis & TFLoutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 


All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap 8, Expense Books, 
Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, 
&e., &. 

We keep everything in our line, and sell at lowest 
prices. 


KAVANAGH & DECKER’S IMPROVED BIL- 
LIARD TABLES, furnished with the celebrated cat- 

t cushion, at greatly reduced prices. New 5x10 

‘ables, complete, | each, and other sizes at cor- 
responding rates. Warerooms, corner of Canal and 
Ceutre Streets. 

Agents! Read This! 
WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
per week and expenses, or allow a large com- 

mission, to sell our new and wonderful inv ntions. 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


I ADIES DESIRING TO PROCURE A FIRST 
4 class Sewing Machine against easy monthly in- 
stallments, may apply to 244 Bowery; 157 E. 26th st. ; 
477 9th Ave., N. ¥. Good work at high prices if 
desired. 





REAT, CHANCE, FOR, AGENTS, 


Do you want an agen 


ng, with 
achance to make $5 to $30 per day selling 
our new 7-strand White Wire Clothes Lines? 


They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 
risk. Address at once Hudson River Wire 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y., 
or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, I. 


ANTED.—AGENTS, ($20 PER DAY), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the unpDER-FEED, makes the 
“Lock Stites” (alike on both sides), and is 
FULLY LICENSED. The best and cheapest fa- 

Sewing Machine in the market. Address 





mil 
JOHNSON CLARK & CO., ton, Mass.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago,..... r St. Louis, Mo, 
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FROM HEINE. 
“ICH WEISS NICHT, WAS SOLL ES BEDEUTEN.” 





A boding sadness is Per me, 
And I know not what this may imply, 
For still there keeps floating before me 
A legend of times gone by. 


Around me the cool air falls darkling, 
The Rhine flows peacefully on ; 

While the top of the mountain is sparkling 
With sunlight that soon will be gone. 


To a wonderful maidea I listen, 
Yonder sits she, exceeding fair ; 

See her jewels of gold, how they glisten, 
As she combs out her golden hair. 


It falls ina golden shower 
From her golden comb, as she sings ; 
And thrilling and strange is the power 
That through the sweet melody rings ! 


Yon boatman feels the song move him, 
It thrills him with nameless woe, 

He sees but the heavens above him, 
Neither rock nor reef below! 


Boat and boatman are downward swinging, 
Their course, 1 believe, is run ; 
And this with her wild sad singing 
The river-nymph has done. 
— >. —— 
THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETC. 
(From Belgravia.) 
CHAPTER XXIV.—* IT MEANS ARDEN COURT.” 


J. A. i. 


The time went by, and Daniel Granger pursued his woo- 
ing, his tacit undemonstrative courtship, with the quiet per- 
sistence of a man who meant to win. He came to Mill Cot- 
tage almost every evening throughout the late autumn and 
early winter months, and Clarissa was fain to endure his 
presence ard to be civilto him. She had no ground for 
complaint, no opportunity for rebellion. His visits were not 
made ostersibly on her account, though friends, neighbors, 
and servants knew very well why he came, and had settled 
the whole business in their gossipping little coteries. Nor 
did he take upon himself the airs of a lover. He was biding 
his time, content to rejoice in the daily presence of the wo- 
man he loved ; content to wait till custom should have created 
a tie between them, and till he could claim her for his wife 
by right of much patience and fidelity. He had an idea that 
no woman, pure and true as he believed this woman to be, 
could shut her heart against an honest man’s love, if he were 
only patient and faithful, single-minded and unselfish in his 
wooing. 

George Fairfax kept his word. From the hour of that 
bitter parting he made no sign of his existence to Clarissa 

vel. The Armstrongs were still in Germany when De- 
cember came, and people who had any claim upon Lady 


. Laura’s hospitality lamented loudly that there was to be no 


gaieties at the Castle this year. It was the second Christmas 
that the family had been absent. Mr. Fairfax was with them 
at Baden, most likely, Clarissa thought; and she tried to hope 
that it was so. 

Christmas came, and Miss Lovel had to assist at Miss 
Granger's triumphs. That young lady was in full force at 
this time of the year, dealing out blankets of the shaggiest 
and most uncompromising textures—such coverings as might 
have suited the requirements of a sturdy Highlander ora 
stalwart bushranger sleeping in the open air, but seemed 
scarcely the pleasantest gifts for poor feeble old women or 
asthmatic old men—and tickets representative of small 
donations in kind, such as a quart of split-peas, or a packet 
of prepared groats, with here and there the relief of a couple 
of ounces of tea. Against plums and currants and candied 
peel Miss Granger set her face, as verging on frivolity. The 
poor, who are always given to extravagance, would be sure 
to buy these for themselves: witness the amount of currants 
embellished with their little barrows of citron and orange- 

el, and the moorland of plums adorned with arabesques of 
) natn singer in the little holly-hung chandler’s shop at 
Arden. Split-peas and groats were real benefits, which 
would last when the indigestible delights of plum-pudding 
were over. Happily for the model villagers, Mr. Granger 
ordered a bullock and half-a-dozen tons of coals to be distri- 
buted amongst them, in a large liberal way that was peculiar 
to him, without consulting his daughter as to the propriety of 
the proceeding. She was very busy with the beneficent 
work of providing her special protegees with the uezliest 
imaginable winter gowns and frocks. Clarissa, who was 
eager to contribute something te this good work, had 
wounded her fingers desperately in the manufacture of these 
implacable fabrics, which set her teeth on edge every time 
she touched them. Mr. Lovel would not even allow them to 
be in the room where he sat. 

“Tf you must work at those unspeakably odious garments, 
Clarissa,” he said, “ for pity’s sake do it out.of my presence. 
Great heavens! what cultivator of the Ugly could have in- 
vented those loathsome olive-greens, or that revolting mud- 
color? evidently a study from the Thames at low water, 
just above Battersea-bridge. And to think that the poor—to 
whom nature seems to have given a copyright in warts and 
wens and boils—should be made still more unattractive by 
such clothing as that! If you are ever rich, Clarissa, and 
take to benevolence, think of your landscape before you 
dress your poor. Give your old women and children scarlet 
cloaks and soft gray woollen petticoats, and gratify your men 
with an orange neckerchief now and then, to make a patch 
of color against your russet winter background.” 

There were dinner-parties at Arden Court that winter, to 
which Mr. Lovel consented to take his daughter, obnoxious 


as he had declared all such festivities to be to him. He went! tience; meekness pervaded all his words and actions, but it | some hard substance—a knotty little bit of the pine-apple she 
always as a concession to his host's desires, and took care to | was the meckness of despair. And so—and so—this was how | had just been eating, perhaps—before she replied to this 
let Daniel Granger know that his going was an act of self-| the familiar domestic drama came to be acted once more—the | speech of her father’s. 

sacrifice ; but he did go, and he gave his daughter a ten-pound | old, old story to be repeated. It was Robin Gray over again.| “Iam sure, papa, I am quite at a loss to comprehend your 
note, as a free-will offering, for the purchase of a couple of | If the cow was not stolen, the sheriff's officers were at the | meaning,” she said at last. “I have no near neighbor whom 
door, and, for lack of a broken arm, Marmaduke Lovel did |I can call my friend, unless you mean Mrs. Patterly, the doc- 


new dresses, 








| Clarissa wondered not a little at the distinction with which 
|her father and herself were treated by every one who met | despairing, and where threats or jesuitical pleading would have 
$$ ——---—— | them at Mr. Granger’s house. She did not know that a good availed little, his silence did much ; until at last, after several 
| deal of this attention was given to the future mistress of | long weary weeks of indecision, during which Mr. Granger 
| Arden Court, and that, in the eyes of county people and 
| 


Holborough gentry alike, she stood in that position. She did 


~|not know that her destiny was a settled business in every 


|one’s mind except her own; that her aunt Oliver and the 
| Rector, quite as much as her father, looked upon her mar- 


| riage with Daniel Granger as inevitable. Mr. Lovel had been 


careful not to alarm his daughter by any hint of his convic- 
tions. He was very well satisfied with the progress of affairs. 
| Daniel Granger was too securely caught for there to be any 
/room for fear of change on his part, and Daniel Granger's 
j|mode of carrying on the siege seemed to Mr. Lovell an ex- 
‘cellent one. Whatever Clarissa’s feelings might have been 
jin the beginning, she must needs succumb before such 
| admirable patience, such almost sublime devotion. 

| Christmas passed, and _ the new year and _ all festivities be- 
longing to the season, and a dreary stretch of winter remained, 
bleak and _ungenial, enlivened only by Christmas bills the 
chill prelude of another year of struggle. Towards the end 
of January, Marmaduke Lovel’s health broke down all of a 
sudden. He was really ill, and very fretful in his illness, 
Those creditors of his became desperately pressing in their 
demands; almost every morning’s post Faery him a law- 
yer’s letter; and, however prostrate he might feel, he was 
obliged to sit up foran hour or so in the day, resting his 
feverish head upon his hand, while he wrote diplomatic let- 
ters for the temperary pacification of impatient attorneys. 

Poor Clarissa had a hard time of it in these days. Her 
father was a difficult patient, and that ever present terror of 
insolvency, and all the pains and perils attendant thereupon, 
tormented her by day and kept her awake at night. Every 
ring at the cottage gate set her heart beating, and conjured up 
the vision of some brutal sherifl’s officer, such as she had read 
of in modern romance. She nursed her father with extreme 
tenderness. He was not confined to his room for any length 
of time, but was weak and ill throughout the bleak wintry 
months, with a racking cough and a touch of low fever, lying 
prostrate for the greater part of the day on a sofa by the fire, 
and only brightening a little in the evening when Mr. 
Granger paid his accustomed visit. Clarissa tended him all 
through these melancholy days, when the rain beat against 
the windows and the dull ‘gray sky looked as if it would 
never more be illuminated by a gleam of sunshine; tended 
him with supreme patience, and made hervic efforts to cheer 
and sustain his spirits, though her own heart was very heavy. 
And so it came to pass that, in these most trying days, 
Daniel Granger repeated the avowal of his love, not urging 
his suit with any hazardous impatience, but offering to wait 
as long as Clarissa pleased for his sentence. And then, in 
the midst of the girl's distress at the renewal of this embar- 
rassing declaration, her father spoke to her, and told her 
plainly that she was, in all honor, bound to become Mr. 
Granger's wife. She had suffered him to devote himself to 
her, with a devotion rare in a man of his age and character. 
She had allowed the outer world to take the business for 
granted. It would be a cruel wrong done to this man, if she 
were to draw back now and leave him in the lurch, 

“ Draw back, papa!” she cried with unmitigated surprise 
and alarm; “ but what have I ever done to give you or Mr. 
Granger, or any one else, the slightest justification for sup- 
posing 1 ever thought of him, except as the most common- 
place acquaintance ?” 

“That pretence of unconsciousness is the merest affecta- 
tion, Clarissa; you must have known why Mr. Granger came 
here.” 

“TI thought he came to see you, papa, just like any other 
acquaintance.” 

“ Nonsense, child; one man does not dance attendanee 
upon another like that—crying off from important dinner- 
parties in order to drink tea with-his neighbor, and that kind 
of thing. The case has been clear enough from the begin- 
ning, and you must have known how it was—especially as 
Granger made some declaration to you the first time you 
went to the Court. He told me what he had done, in a most 
honorable manner. Itis preposterous to pretend, after that, 
you could mistake his intentions. I have never worried 

you about the business; it seemed to me wisest and best to 

Tet matters take their natural course ; and I am the last of 
men to play the domestic tyrant in order to force a rich hus- 
band upon my daughter; but I never for a moment doubted 
that you understood Mr. Granger's feelings, and were pre- 
pared to reward his patience.” 

“Tt can never be, papa,” Clarissa said decisively; “I 
would not commit such a sin as to marry a man J could not 
love. I am grateful to Mr. Granger, of course, and very 
sorry that he should think so much more of me than T de- 
serve, but—” 

“For God's sake don’t preach!” cried her father fretfully. 
“ You won't have him; that’s enough. The only road there 
was to extricate me from my difficulties is shut up. The 
| sheriff’s officers can come to-morrow. I'll write no more 
| humbugging letters to those attorneys, trying to stave off the 
\crisis. The sooner the crash comes, the better; I can drag 
| out the rest of my existence somehow, in Bruges or Louvain. 
| It is only a question of a year or two, I daresay.” 

The dreary sigh with which Mr. Lovel concluded this 
speech went to Charissa’s heart. It can scarcely be said that 
she loved him very dearly, but she pitied him very much, 
To his mind, no doubt, it seemed a hard thing that she should 
set her face against a change of fortune that would have in- 
sured ease and comfort for his declining years. She knew him 
weighed down by embarrassments which were very real— 
which had been known to her before Daniel Granger’s ap- 
pearance as a wooer. There was no pretence about the ruin 
that menaced them; and it was not strange that her father, 
who had been loath to move beyond the very outskirts of his 
lost domain, should shrink with a shuddering dread from 
exile in a dismal Belgian town. 

After that one bitter speech and that one dreary sigh, Mr. 
Lovel made no overt attempt to influence his daughter's de- 
cision. He had a more scientific style of game to play, and 
he knew how to play it. Peevish remonstrances might have 
availed nothing; threats or angry speeches might have only 
provoked a spirit of defiance. Mr. Lovel neither complained 
nor threatened ; he simply collapsed. An air of settled mis- 
ery fell upon him, an utter hopelessness, that was almost re- 
signation, took possession of him. There was an unwonted 
gentleness in his manner to his daughter; he endured th. 
miseries of weakness and prostration with unaccustomed pa 
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| not want piteous silent arguments. He was weak and ill and 



























































































































_ had come and gone every evening without making any allu- 
| sion to his suit, there came one night when Clarissa fell on 
, her knees by her father’s sofa, and told him that she could not 
| endure the sight of his misery any longer, and that she was 
willing to be Daniel Granger's wife. Marmaduke Lovel put 
his feeble arms round his daughter’s neck, and kissed her as 
he had never kissed her before; and then burst into tears, 
with his face hidden upon her shoulder. 

“ Tt was time, Clarissa,” he said at last. “I could not have 
kept the brokers out another week. Granger has been offer- 
ing to lend me money ever since he began to suspect my em- 
barrassments, but I could not put myself under an obligation 
to him while I was uncertain of your intentions: it will be 
easy to accept his help now; and he has made most liberal 
proposals with vegard to your marriage settlemenis. Bear 
witnes:, Clary, that I never mentioned that till now. I have 
urged no sordid consideration on you to bring aoout this 
> | tata God knows, it isa thing I desire most in this 
world. 

“ No, no, papa, I know that,” sobbed Clarissa. And then 
the image of George Fairfax rose before her, and the memory 
of those bitter words, “ It means Arden Court.” 

What would he think of her when he should come to hear 
that she was to be Daniel Granger's wife? It would seem a 
full confirmation of his basest suspicions. He would never 
know of her unavailing struggles to escape this doom—never 
guess her motives for making this sacrifice. He would think 
of her, in all the days to come, only as a woman who sold 
herself for the sake of a goodly heritage. 

Once having given her promise, there was no such thin 
as drawing back for Clarissa, even had she been so minded. 
Mr. Lovel told the anxious lover that his fate was favorabl 
decided, warning him at the same time that it would be well 
to refrain from any hazardous haste, and to maintain as far 
as possible that laudable patience and reserve which had dis- 
tinguished his conduct up to this point. 

“Clarissa is very young,” said her father; “and T do not 

retend to tell you that she is able to reciprocate, as fully as 
might wish, the ardor of your attachment. One could 
hardly expect that all at once.” 

“No, one could hardly expect that,’ Mr. Granger echoed 
with a faint sigh. 

“Asa man of the world, you would not, I am sure, my 
dear Granger, overlook the fact of the very wide diflerence 
in your ages, or expect more than is reasonable. Clarissa 
admires and esteems you, I am sure, and is deeply grateful for 
a devotion of which she declares herself undeserving. She is 
not a vain frivolous girl, who thinks a man’s best affection 
only a tribute due to her attractions. And there is a kind of 
love which grows up in a girl's heart for a sensible man who 
loves her, and which I believe with all my soul to be better 
worth having than the romantic nonsense young people take 
for the grand passion. I make no profession, you see, my 
dear Granger, on my daughter's part; but I have no fear but 
that Clarissa will learn to love you, in good time, as truly as 
you can desire to be loved.” 

“ Unless I thought that she had some affection for me, I 
would never ask her to be my wife,” said Mr. Granger. 

“Wouldn't you?” thought Mr Lovel. “ My poor Granger, 
you are farther gone than you suppose!” ; 

“You can give me your solemn assurance upon one point, 
eh, Lovel 2” said the master of Arden Court anxiously ; “ there 
is no one else in the case? Your daughter's heart is quite 
free? It is only a question as to whether I car win it?” 

“ Her heart is entirely free, and as pure as a child’s. She is 
full of affection, poor girl, only yearning to find an outlet for 
it. She ought to make you a good wife, Daniel Granger. 
There is nothing against her doing so.” 

“God grant she may!” replied Mr. Granger solemnly ; 
“God knows how dearly I love her, and what a new thing 
this love is to me!” 

He took heed of his future father-in-law’s counsel, and said 
nothing more about his hopes to Clarissa just yetawhile. It 
was only by an undefinable change in his manner—a deeper 
graver tenderness in his tone—that she guessed her father 
must have told him her decision. 

From this day forth all clouds vanished from the domestic 
sky at Mill Cottage. Mr. Lovel’s debts were paid; no more 
threatening letters made his breakfast-table a terror to him ; 
there were only agreeable-looking stamped documents in re- 
ceipt of payment, with little apologetic notes, and entreaties 
for future favors. 

Mr. Granger’s proposals respecting a settlement were libe- 
ral, but, taking into consideration the amount of his wealth, 
not lavish. He offered to settle a thousand a year uron his 
wife—five hundred for her own use as pin-money, five hun- 
dred as an annuity for her father. He might as easily have 
given her three thousand, or six thousand, and it was for no 
lack of generous inclination that he held his hand; but he did 
not want to do anything that might seem like buying his 
wife. Nor did Marmaduke Lovel give the faintest hint of a 
desire for larger concessions from his future son-in-law: he 
conducted the business with the lofty air of a man above the 
consideration of figures. Five hundred a year was not much 
to get from a man in Granger's position; but added to his 
annuity of three hundred, it would make eight—a very de- 
cent income for a man who had only himself to provide for ; 
and then of course there would be no possibility of his ever 
wanting money, with such a son-in-law to fall back upon. 

Mr. Granger did not lose any time in making his daughter 
acquainted with the change that was about to befall her. He 
was quite prepared to find her adverse to his wishes, and 
quite prepared to defend his choice; and yet, little subject as 
he was to any kind of mental weakness, he did feel rather 
nervous as he cleared his throat from some imagimary huski- 
ness before addressing Miss Granger. . 

It was after dinner, and the father and daughter were sit- 
ting alone in the small gothic dining-room, sheltered from 
possible draughts by medieval screens of stamped leather and 
brazen scroll-work, and in a glowing atmosphere of mingled 
fire and lamp light, making a pretty cabinet-picture of home 
life, which might have pleased a Belgian painter. bg 

“T think, Sophia,” said Mr. Granger, after that preliminary 
throat scraping—“ I think, my dear, there is no occasion for 
me to tell you that there is a certain friend and neighbor of 
yours who is something more to me than the ordinary young 
ladies of your acquaintance.” ; 
| Miss Granger seemed as if she were trying to swallow 
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tor’s wife, who has taken such a warm interest in my clothing- 
club, and has such a beautiful mind altogether. But you 
would hardly call her a young lady.” 

“Patterly’s wife! no, y should think not!” exclaimed Mr. 
Granger impatiently ; “ I was speaking of Clarissa Lovel.” 

Miss Granger drew herself up suddenly, and pinced her 
lips together as if they were never to unclose again. She 
did open them nevertheless, after a pause, to say in an icy 
tone, 

“ Miss Lovel is my acquaintance, but not my friend.” 

“Why should she not be your friend? She is a very 
charming girl.” 

“O yes, I have no doubt of that, papa, from your point of 
view ; that is to say, she is very pretty, and thinks a great 
deal of dress, and is quite ready to flirt with any one who 
likes to flirt with bel sure you must have seen that at 
Hale Castle—and fills her secrap-book with portraits of en- 
gaged men ; witness all those drawings of Mr. Fairfax. I 

ave no doubt she is just the kind of person gentlemen call 
$ aquaing; but she is no friend of mine, and she nev-r will 


“T am sorry to hear that,” -said her father sternly ; “ for 
she is likely to be your stepmother.” 

Tt was a death-blow, but one that Sophia Granger had an- 
ticipated for a long time. 

“You are going to marry Miss Lovel, papa—a girl two 
years younger than [?” 

“Yes, I am going to marry Miss Lovel, and I am very 
proud of her youth and beauty ; but I do not admit her want 
of more solid charms than those, Sophia. I have watched 
her conduct as a daughter, and | have a most perfect faith in 
the goodness and purity of her heart.” 

“O, very well, papa. Of course you know what is best for 

your own happiness. If is not for me to presume to offer an 
opinion; I trust [ have too clear a sense of duty for that.” 
And here Miss Granger gave a sigh expressive of resignation 
under circumstances of profound affliction. 
* “T believe you have, Sophy,” answered her father kindly. 
“T believe that, however unwelcome this change may be to 
you at first—and I suppose it is only natural that it should be 
unwelcome—you will reconcile your mind to it fully when 
you discover that it is for my happiness. I am not ashamed 
to confess to you that I love Clarissa very fondly, and that I 
look forward to a happy future when she is my wife.” 

“T hope, papa, that your life has been not unhappy hith- 
erto—that I have not in any manner failed in my duties as a 
daughter.” 

*: ry dear, no, chil 
with the question.’ 

“Will it—the marriage—be very soon, papa?” asked Miss 
Granger, with another gulp, as if there were still some ob- 
structive substance in her throat. 

“T hope so, Sophy. There is no reason, that I can see, 
why it should not be very soon.” 

“ And will Mr. Lovel come to live with us 2” 

_“T don’t know; I have never contemplated such a_possi- 
bility. I think Mr. Lovel is scarcely the kind of person who 
would care to live in another man’s house.” 

“ But this has been his own house, you see, papa, and will 
seem to belong to him again when his daughter is the mis- 
tress of it. I daresay he will look upon us as nothing more 
than interlopers.” 

“I don’t think so, Sophia. Mr. Lovel is a gentleman 
a sensible man into the bargain. 
absurd ideas of that kind.” 

“ T suppose he is very much pleased at having secured such 
a rich husband for his daughter,’ Miss Granger hazarded 
presently, with the air of saying something agreeable. 

“ Sophia!” exclaimed her father angrily, “I must beg that 
the question of money may never be mooted in relation to 
Miss Lovel and myself, by you above all people. I daresay 
there may be men and women in-the world malignant enough 
to say—mean enough to suppose—that this dear girl can only 
consent to marry me because I amarich man. Itis my | 
happiness to know her to be much too noble to yield to any 
sordid consideration of that kind. It is my happiness to 
know that her father has done nothing to urge this marriage 
upon her. She gives herself to me of her own free will, not 
hurried into a decision by any undue persvasion of mine,and 
under no pressure from outer circumstances.” 

“Tam very glad to hear it, papa. I think I should have 
broken my heart, if I had seen you the dupe of a mercenary 
woman.” his 

Mr. Grenger got up from his seat with an impatient air, 
and began to pace the room. His daughter had said very 
little, but that little had been beyond measure irritating to 
him. It galled him to think that thie marriage should seem 
to her an astonishing—perhaps even a preposterous—thing. 
True that the woman he was going to marry was younger, by 


d; of course not. That has nothing to do 


, , and 
He is not likely to have any 


commercial volumes dear to her heart, were not to be taken 
away from her; that she was still to retain the petty powers 
she had held as the sole daughter of Daniel Granger’s house 
and heart. But to resign her place at the head of her father’s 
table, to see Clarissa courted and caressed, to find faltering 
allegiance perhaps even among her model poor—all these 
things would be very bitter, and in her heart Sophia Granger 
was angry with her father for a line of conduct which she 
considered the last stage of folly. She loved him, after her 
own precise well-regulated fashion—loved him as well as a 
creature so self-conscious could be expected to love; but she 
could not easily forgive him for an act which seemed, in some 
sort, a fraud upon herself. She had been brought up to be- 
lieve herself his sole heiress, to look upon his second 
marriage as an utter impossibility. How often had she heard 
him ridicule the notion when it was suggested to him by 
some jocose acquaintance! and it did seem a very hard thing 
that she should ly pushed all at once from this lofty stand- 
point, and levelled to the very dust. There would be a new 


books, her day-books by double-entry, and all those other 


| 


own voice, his own wit, as habitually to break into the thread 
of other people’s discourse; who will not allow another to 
express a liking opposed to his own without showing con- 
tempt for his opinion; who in art and literature has fixed 
ideas by which he measures and throws over every other 
|man’s preferences; who interrupts every body when he is in 
the mood to speak, and shuts himself up in gloomy taciturnity 
when the exigencies of the hour make talk a social necessity, 
| and when somebody (with the effort which only those accus- 
| tomed to make it know) has to keep the ball going in face of 
| cold silence or some moreMlagrant indication of indifference. 
{Nor is he the more acceptable if the impetus of his own 
| thoughts, regardless at all times of the conrenanees, betrays 
him, as it does non-complaisant persons, into scrapes, acts of 
| unintended, unthought-of rudeness, when hz perhaps broaches 
some sore subject, and works it to its excruciating end in 
defiance of all the efforts of the embarrassed company. 
| Complaisant people never blunder in this fashion ; the instinct 
| to please keeps them mindful of the position of those about 
them, and possesses them with caution among strangers. It 




















family, of course ; a brood of sons and daughters to divide | must be owned that the credit of complaisance has suftered 
her heritage. Hannah Warman had suggested as much when | through some of its most noted examples. Some men have 
discussing the probability of the marriage, with that friendly | thrust upon it the work of all the virtues. 
candor, and disposition to look at the darkest side of the | money are often sincerely complaisant. 
picture, which are apt to distinguish confidantes of her class. | their gold, but they are anxious to acknowledge the duty and 
“I am sure, papa,” Miss Granger whimpered by and by,! obligation of benevolence as far as this restriction permits, 
not quite able to refrain from some expression of ill-temper,|and so they commute the debt by studied civility. Lord 
“T have scarcely had a pleasant evening since you have | Chesterfield describes the great Marlborough, who hoarded 
known the Lovels. You are always there, aud it is very dull | his guineas with such loving tenacity, as perfectly complai- 
to be alone every night.” sant. He could refuse more gracetully than others could 
“It has been your own fault in some measure, Sophy. You | grant; and those who went away from him most dissatisfied 
might have hud Clarissa here, if you’d chosen to cultivate |as to the substance of their demand were yet personally 
her friendship.” jcharmed with him and comforted by his manner. And 
“ Our inclinations are beyond our control, papa. Nothing | Hazlitt, eulogising Northcote, who thought practical benevo- 
but your express commands, and a sense of duty would in- | lence vulgar, writes :—* I never ate or drank in his house, nor 
duce me to select Miss Lovel for a companion. There is no do Icare to know how the flies or spiders fare in it, or 
sympathy between us.” | whether a mouse can get a living, but I know that I can get 
“ Why should there not be? You cannot think her un-| there what I can get nowhere else—a welcome as if one was 
amiable, nor question her being highly accomplished.” | expected to drop in just at that moment.” All we can say is, 
“ But it is not a qvestion of playing, or singing, or paint- | that a miser is better for such amiability as he has. 
ing, or talking foreign languages, papa. One selects a friend) That complaisance ia a virtue, not a mere felicity and orna- 
for higher qualities than these. There is Mary Anne Patter- | ment, we must think when we see how the want of it nulli- 
ly, for instance, who can scarcely play the bass in a set of | fies the usefulness of many good people, unfitting them for 
quadrilles, but whose admirable gifts and Christian character | the delicate offices of benevolence. It means of course 
have endeared her to me. Miss Lovel is so frivolous. See! something much deeper than manner, than smiles, than a 
how stupid and listless she seemed that day we took her over | bright reception and a ready attention and courtesy of de- 
the schools and cottages. I don’t believe she was really in-| portment; it means a cheerful resignation to circumstances, 
terested in — she saw. And, though she has been at|an accepting of the situation whatever it is,a general good 
home a year and a half, she has not once offered to take aj will towards mankind, and sense of equality with them; the 
class in either of the schools.” }expectation of good from them, as a well as a readiness to 
“ T daresay she sees the schools are well officered, my dear, confer good upon them. Pride can perhaps feign complai- 
and doesn’t like to interfere with your functions.” sance, but cannot feel it. However, fortunately, there is 
“ No, papa, it is not that. She has no vocation for serious) much rough but necessary work to be done in the world 
things. Her mind is essentially frivolous; you will discover | which persons devoid of the grace in question are perhaps 
that for yourself by and by. I speak in perfect candor, you | the better fitted for. It is where people have to do with the 
know, papa. Whatever your feelings about Miss Lovel may | nicer sensibilities of men that the want of it is a bar to influ- 
be, I am above concealing mine. I believe I know my duty ;/ ence. There are occasions when the plainest plain-speaking 
but I cannot stoop to hypocrisy.” jis the first duty, and then the man who is accustomed to 
“TI suppose not. But I must say, you might have taken | make things pleasant might not be the right man. Yet it is 
this business in a pleasanter spirit, Sophia. I shall expect, well to remember that all great teachers of men are complai- 
| however, to see'you take more pains to overcome your pre- sant. St. Paul was all things to all men; St. Peter bids us 
judice against the young lady I have chosen for my wife ;,be courteous. It is reformers of a far different and lower 
{and I shall be rather slow to believe in your aflection for my- | stamp who are morose, and make a virtue of incivility. 
self unless it shows itself in that manner.” | Complaisance is a grown-up virtue. We do not care to see 
Miss Granger covered her face with her handkerchief, and it full-blown in children; it develops as the churacter ma 
burst into a flood of tears. tures. It is not incompatible with a stormy boyhood, where 
“O, papa, papa, it only needed that! To think that any | thought is working itself out through argument, disputation, 
one’s influence can make my father doubt my affection for) and contradiction. It is unfortunate if, at thestage when 
him, after all these years of duty and obedience !” | sensitiveness awakes, young pecple have it enforced through 
Mr. Granger muttered something about “ duty,” which was | examples that offend taste or feeling. An over empressemeiit 
the very reverse of a blessing, and walked out of the room, | of deference in one generation is apt to lead to a want of it 
leaving Sophia to her tears. jin the next. There are few people whose manners hit the 
(To be continued.) 'exact mean which adapts them to be chesen examples to 
es {another generation.— Saturday Review. 


COMPLAISANCE. | 


No doubt complaisance is a much easier virtue to some 
people than to others. A strong will and strong opinions | 
have avery imperious influence over the manner. They | 
inspire a strong antagonism towards strangers. People with 
decided views are apt * assume a monopoly of them, and to 
| set down others as the slaves of convenience or circumstance 
—a mode much opposed to that sacrifice of the graces which | uet of white roses in the tips of delicately-gloved fingers. 
is the superficial rendering of the age of which we are | The mamma’s bouquet was of full-blown roses—the daugh- 
speaking. They see a sort of hypocrisy in being civil, and in |ter’s of delicate buds. Delightfrlly managed, was it not? 

ielding to persons who, more likely than not, have the| We heard a gallant Colonel, opposite to the mother, say to 
oosest notionson matters which you feel to be all-important. | her—‘* What beautiful roses you have!” “ Ah!” she replied, 
Let them first set themselves right in these fundamentals, |“ look at my daugbter’s; they are buds—so much more beau- 
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OUR MAMMAS. 


We have known some “ mammas of the period” who were 
quite as fast as their daughters, and who vied with them in 
pursuit of flirtations, ete. 

We once saw a mother and daughter of the latter class sit- 
ting opposite to each other ata luncheon, each holding a bou- 




















a year or two, than his own daughter. In his own mind 
there was so little sense of age, that he could scarcely under- | 
stand why the union should seem discordant. He was not | 
quite fifty, an age which he had heard men call the very | 
prime and meridian of life; and he felt himself younger | 
now than he had ever been since he first assumed the cares 

of manhood—tfirst grew grave with the responsibilities in- 

volved in the disposal of a great fortune. Was not this 

newly-born love, this sudden awakening of a heart that had 

slumbered so long, a renewal of youth? Mr. Granger glanced 

at his own retlection in a glass over a buifet, as he paced to | 
and fro. The figure that he saw there bore no sign of age. 
It was a relief to him to discover that—a thing he had never 
thought of till that moment. 

“ Why should she not love me ?” he asked himself. “ Are 
outh and a handsome face the only high-road to a woman’s 
eart? I can’t believe it. Surely constancy and devotion 

must count for something. Is Gare another man in the 
world who would love her as well as 1? who could say, at 
fifty years of age, This is my first love ?”* 5 

“Tam to give up the housekeeping, of course, papa, when 
you are married,” Miss Granger said presently, with that sub- 
dued air of resignation in which she had wrapped herself as 
in a garment since ber father’s announcement. 

“ Give up the housekeeping !” he echoed, a little impatient- 
ly; “1 don’t see the necessity for that. Clarissa”—O, how 
sweet it was to him to pronounce her name, and with that 
delicious sense of proprietorship !—* Clarissa is too young to 
care much for that sort of thing—dealing out groceries ‘and 
keeping account-books, as you do. Very meritorious, | am 
sure, my dear, and no doubt useful. No, I don't suppose 
you'll be interfered with, Sophy. In all essentials you will 
still be mistress. If Clarissa is queen, you will be prime 
minister; end you know it is the minister who really pulls 
the strings. And I do hope that in time you two wil get to 
love each other.” 

“I shali endeavor to do my duty, papa,” Miss Granger 
answere:) primly. “ We cannot command our feelings.” 


It was some feeble relief to her to learn that her grocery- 


ly 


and you will then be ready to take them to your heart of | tiful than full-blown roses.” “ Pardon me,” the gallant officer 
hearts. In the meanwhile they live on the north side of | retorted, “I think the full-blown roses far excel in beauty.” 
our regard. A little silence or constraint, or a few down-| What less could he have said? And could he help the 
right contradictions on trifling matters, are only so many | meaning glances that accompanied the words, making the 
demonstrations of sincerity or homage to your own impreg- | assembled company quite masters of the drift of his observa- 
nable principles. Nor is it only on questions of principle | tion, and of the one which called it forth. ‘The lady-mother 
that non-complaisance hugs itself in sulky exclusion ; mere | tried to blush and look deprecative, the daughter looked dag- 
tastes can be to the full as unsociable, in as direct contrast to | gers, and the rest smiled and sighed as they felt inclined. . . 
the whole rule that a man should always go with a predispo-| The mammas of the “ girls nut of the period” are more 
sition to take the turn of the company he is going into, with | varied in their characteristics, and it is difficult to class them. 
a mind open to reccive what is pleasing to others, and not; They are rather sensitive to the ridicule of the world about 
obstinately bent on any particularity of its own. Strong | their daughters, and we must admit that they are slightly to 
wills of the order we mean are the most capable of any sac- be pitied, for, as a rule, they have had no direct hand in 
rifice and effort in what they hold to be the work of life, but | causing the restiveness of a certain portion of their “ girls.” 
relaxation is another matter. heir notion of pleasure is still! The latter have generally gone off on a tangent, on their own 
|self-assertion of some kind; the impulses which complaisance | enlightened way, and the mothers are somewhat to be 
feels where the comfort of others is at stake is net recognised | likened to hens standing on the edge of a duck-pond, cack- 
by them; if they are to be interested or amused, it must be | ling in vain after a brood of young ducks they have unwarily 
by conformity to their standard. Mr. Dixon hasa theory | hatched to their surprise and discomfort. And when these 
that good manners, by which he means especially complai-| return, for. a while, from their trip on the water, they are 
sance, are incompatible with the strength of character that! looked upon with suspicion by their mammas, though, after 
carries everything its own way. Manners, he says, decline | all, the strong bents of this class may be traced back to some 
in regular order from East to West. The further East you | eftect of early training, good or bad. The “good” was in 
go, the greater suavity characterises the people; the further | allowing the “ girl” to be a sort of tomboy in childhood, and 
West, the more regardless you find men of the feelings of | gradually breaking her in when her “ teens” prevailed, yet not 
others. In Europe, he says, he found the best manners in | destroying herindependence of mind and body. The “ bad” 
Constantinople, the worst in London; in the whole world, consisted in an unhappy home, perhaps, or a too severe 
the best at Cairo, the worst at Denver and Salt Lake. If | strictness and severity, which made the girl strike out for 
ever he penetrates to San Francisco he looks for something | herself in her own paths to find a possible happiness. The 
without a parallel in his experience. But then he finds ill-| mammas of the good-training school are most like the hens 
mannered communities prosperous. They may be said to| with the brood of ducks, for they care for their daughters. 
have made a very good market of their manners, having got|The mammas of the bad training-school cast their girls off, 
in return for them houses, votes, schools, wages; they have | perchance, to repent it when the restive colt has broken the 
risen in society; they have ceesed to beservants. If we must | harness, and left the cart and driver on the high road alone. 
take all this for truth, it only | ‘oves what we have said, that | Yet, oh! mothers of both kinds, you will find that these 
complaisance involves many sacrifices. | daughters will make the most helpfully dutiful, and serve you 
| Yet, however much a brusque incivility may be conducive | best in your possible old age, or poverty, or disease, for they 
to national advancement, a marked want of complaisance | are positive, not negative, char.cters. Be gentle, then, with 
does not help the individual on in society. A man is not|the strong opinions and earnest actions of these daughters, 
popular who so conspicuously prefers his own subjects, his | for they are valuable adjuncts in the moral and social progress 
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of the world. Crushed, and prevented from following olenen 


instincts for good work—God_ implanted—they often become 
“girlsof the period” in despair—the last thing that you, oh! 
mammas ot of the period, desire. 

We n.ust give these mammas the palm, in desiring that | 
their girls should be well and sensibly educated, and thus 
they, indirectly, sow the seeds of future noble aspirations 
and actions. As the girls half of and half not of the period | 
are the most numerous, it naturally follows that their mam- | 
mas attain the highest‘numeral. These mammas are mostly | 
influenced by Mrs. Grundy, the prejudice of custom, the idea 
that every woman isa useless being unless married, and a 
false notion of the real meaning of the Bible. They carefully 
bring up their daughters in the one groove wherein they 
should go, and it is seldom that one of the obedient sheep 
jumps over the hedge, instead of choosing the same gap as 
the rest of the flock. If by a happy chance such a phenome- 
non occurs, the recreant sheep is looked upon as a very, very 
black one indeed, and given over to destruction. Which de- 
struction is concentrated in the mock-modest lifting of eye- 
brows of other mammas, and delicately-toned ejaculations of 
horror from their dutiful daughters. If the “ girl” can pass 
through all this unscathed, she is indeed a phenomenon, for 
slight and indifference are far harder to bear than downright 
opposition. Never mind if these mammas had_ twenty 
daughters, they would like them all to get in the drawing- 
room in a circle, and do lacework, or tatting, till some 
appreciative swains came and carried them off one by one. 
If that happy circumstance did not occur, and the said 
“ girls” were ‘eft penniless and incapable, what would it 
matter? They had tried to fulfil their vocation, and it was 
not their fault if they failed—and failure of that description 
is exceedingly common at present when there are more 
women than men in the world! 

Most of these mammas are very fierce against “ women’s 
rights.” They loudly inveigh against what they term 
“pitch” when in a bad humor, and “a spurt which will 
soon be over’ when in a good one! They extol duty to the 
“lords of creation,” whether the girls have that valuable 
commodity or not. In the meantime—to keep their hands 
in, we suppose—they themselves try hard at the henpeck- 
ing system. They declare thet housekeeping and cooking 
are the only things needful in a woman’s education, and yet 
they invariably allow “women’s rights women” to outdo 
them in household management. To show how nicely 
some of the daughters profit by the instructions of these 
mammas, we once heard a girl, half of and half not of the 
period, tell a gentleman that “ women were meant to be orna- 
mental, and to please the men.” After that we subsided, 
and wondered whether that principle would always gain 
them daily bread; and we fervently hoped (?) that the said 
girl would never have to apply to a“ women’s right woman” 
for help to earn a living. 

These mammas quite forget that it is a sin to leave good 
things undone, as well as to do wrong things. Who knows 
but what, if they and their daughters did not merely sit still, 
and sententiously commend active efforts from a distance, 
but joined in those efforts themselves, the code of social 
morals would be better than it is ?—Porewpine. 











-_> -——— 
FOOD ECONOMISERS. 


The man who makes two ears of corn grow where only 
one grew before, is very justly held to be a benefactor of his 
kind. With equal justice may we include in the list of such 
benefactors all those who, by their skill and inventive genius, 
aid in improving and economising the food of the commu- 
nity. Creative power must, in fact, be called in, in most 
cases, to effect economisation of food ; so that there is no real 
distinction to be drawn between the man who adds to the 
human store by growing more, and him who increases that 
store by diminishing its waste. That much is wasted, and 
will, we fear, continue to be wasted, from sheer carelessness 
and lavish indifference, is only too true. But ignorance is 
the most fruittul cause of waste—ignorance which leads man- 
kind to persevere in wasteful methods of preparing their 
food ; while a knowledge of improved modes of cookery 
would ad. immensely to the health and comfort of the hu- 
man family, and increase to an enormous extent the material 
wealth of the world. 

The accomplished M. Soyer, writing at the time of the 
Crimean War, remarks that almost all the productions of 
nature can be made available, and produce wholesome and 
nutritious food for man. But this admirable cook, and really 
clever scientific man, goes on to show how essential know- 
ledge is to the attainment of the benefits nature so liberally 
provides, but which are so woefully wasted by adherence to 
old methods of preparing food. M. Soyer himself did much 
to reform the waste of which he complained, more especially 
by the improvements which he introduced in the cookery for 
the army and navy of England, and which he also extended 
to her public institutions. That there was great need for this 
improvement may well be admitted if we are to credit M. 
Soyer’s assertion, that by the system of cooking then in 
general use, more than fifty per cent., or one-half of all 
animal and vegetable productions, were lost; and that the 
loss was aggravated by the food, generally, being so much 
less palatable than it ought to be. He mentions instances 
where, in some charitable institutions, the plan adopted was 
to cut one hundred pounds of meat into pieces of a quarter of 
a pound each, to put these pieces into one hundred gallons of 
water at twelve o'clock of one day, and boil them till twelve 
the next day, in order to form a soup for the inmates and 
patient. By thls mode of en the osmazome, that is, 
the real nutriment of the meat, was lost by evaporation from 
the boiler; and only the gelatine and fibrine were left. A 
medical Board, instituted at Paris for the purpose of inquir- 
ing into the subject, proved that gelantine contained no nutri- 
ment whatever, and that the fibrine contained about the same 
asa piece of dry wood. In short, as M. Soyer sums up the 
matter, it was much the same as if a cook put a piece of meat 
of a few pounds weight before a large fire to roast for twenty- 
four hours. 

By the ordinary methods of cooking now pursued, that is, 
by roasting before the common fire, boiling in the common 
stew- pans, and using the ordinary oven, the waste is far be- 
yond what most people can be aware of, and the result is not 
half so satisfactory as those who have tried improved me- 
thods know to be attainable. In roasting meat in the com- 
mon way, the loss is one-third of the original weight, or 5 1-3 
ounces in the pound. Boiled meat loses 4 2-7 ounces in the 
pound ; while baked meat shows a loss of only 3 5-8 ounces 
in the pound. Confining our remarks to butcher-meat only, 
we beg the reader to bear in mind that though there are some 
parts of Britain where a considerable portion of the popula- 
tion taste but very little of butcher-meat from one year’s end 
to another, the consumption is, nevertheless, something enor 





, and the amount of money to be saved by avoiding 
waste is really startling. From the known quantity of 


butcher-meat that enters the London market, it is easily cal- 
culable that the average quantity consumed by each man, 


woman, and child in the metropolis must be about seven 


ounces each per day; while the average for all England is 


calculated at about five ounces per head per day. If even 
fifteen per cent. of the waste on this enormous quantity of 
meat can be saved by improved cooking—and a greater sav- 
ing than that can be effected—we arrive at results which can- 
not be too generally known. Captain F. P. Warren, of the 
royal navy, as our public authorities and scientific men in 
general are well aware, has done wonders by the introduction 
of his Patent Cooking-pot—now greatly used both in the 
land and naval forces of Sagined endl er which, while the 
flavor of the food is improved, the saving of waste amounts 
to full fifteen percent. Now, as Captain Warren has shown, 
were this saving to be universal in England, they should, 
assuming the average price of butcher-meat to be eightpence 
per pound, the consumption to be no more than four ounces 
per head, and the population to be 30,000,000,. effect a money 
saving of no less than £11,000,000 per annum—enough of 
itself to defray the whoie cost of the English navy. 

But it is by improved methods of cooking by gas that we 
are to look for the greatest saving in the future, for here we 
shall save not only in food, but in fuel. The adaptation of 
gas for the purposes of boiling, stewing, or frying is simple 
enough, and is in common use both in public and private 
establishments. The great difficulty heretofore has been to 
adapt gas so as to roast meat in a cleanly, economical, and 
satisfactory manner. In fact, it cannot fairly be said that 
meat has yet been properly roasted at all by any apparatus 
hitherto in use, as none of them have fulfilled the essential 
condition of having round the meat a free current of air, 
whereby all offensive fumes are carried off, and a genuine 
roast is effected. The difficulty just alluded to has, we think, 
been overcome by the adoption of an entirely new principle 
to gas-cooking. A new gas “ Roaster,” as it is called, is _ex- 
hibited in the International Exhibition now open at Ken- 
sington, which is marked in the catalogue as Southby’s pa- 
tent. Instead of the old plan of rows of gas jets above which 
the meat was placed, and from which it too often acquired 
unpleasant odors from imperfect combustion, which created 
a prejudice against gas-cooking—this new apparatus exhibits 
only one gas-burner, placed at one end of the frame-work, 
and standing quite clear of the food to be roasted. The 
burner is enclosed in an iron chimney, above which the flame 
is not allowed to come. When the gas is lighted, a light iron 
cover (the cover of the specimen in the Exhibition is porce- 
lain) is placed over, and encloses the chimney, the end of the 
cover farthest from the gas resting on the edge of the stand, 
and allowing free outlet to the heated air within. It will be 
seen that the principle upon which this roaster acts is, that 
the heated air from the burner ascends at once to the top of 
the cover, proceeds to the cool end, descends to the cooler 
outside air by the raised edge, and thus a free current is 
effected, which is said to be greater even than is obtained by 
roasting at an open fire. As an enormous quantity of fresh 
air impinges on the gas jet, the combustion of the gas is ren- 
dered absolute, so that no smell or extraneously unpleasant 
taste can impregnate the meat. We can speak from experi- 
ence that meat cooked by this apparatus is as perfect as can 
ever be attained by the best open fire cooking in the most 
skilled hands. The juices are all retained in the meat, which 
secures its being tender, full of flavor, and consequently in 
the most digestible condition. The loss of weight by cook- 
ing is reduced to a minimum, for, whereas a joint of meat of 
eleven pounds weight loses never less than three pounds by 
cooking at an open fire, the loss by this gas-roaster, on a 
joint of the weight above mentioned, is reduced to only one 
pound. Owing to the complete consumption of the gas, 
aided by the consumable parts of the common air which 
rushes in to feed it, the cost of cooking is so markedly less- 
ened, that such a joint as we have just described can be per- 
fectly cooked at a cost not exceeding one penny. From what 
has just been stated, it will be seen that at the least a most 
important and valuable improvement has been effected. As 
money may be saved, comfort promoted, and health improved 
by accepting the aid of science as a handmaiden in the every- 
day but absolutely needful operation of preparing food, we 
have thought it a matter of duty to draw attention to the 
subject—Chambers’s Journal. 

—_———_@-——___ 


MY FIRST RIDE IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


_In the beginning of 1870, I made a voyage to South 
America, to pay a visit to an old school-fellow, who had 
taken to sheep-farming in one of the ‘ up-river’ provinces of 
the Argentine Republic. My friend, Grey, was to have met 
me at Monte Video, and taken me back with him to his 
estancia, several hundred miles away in the interior; but 
when [arrived at Monte Video, I heard, rather to my dis- 
may, that a revolution had broken out up the river, and that 
Grey would —— be prevented from coming down, and 
that I should prohably find it very difficult, if not impossible, 
to get up to him. 

In my ignorance of the ways of the country, I did not 
much enjoy the idea of making my journey into the wilds 
without a companion; but, after having undertaken a sea- 
voyage of seven thousand miles, neither did I feel inclined 
to return without accomplishing my object; so I transferred 
my luggage from the Patagonia to one of the river boats, 
and steamed for two nights and a day up the river Uruguay. 
On the second morning of our-voyage we anchored off 'a 
few white houses, scattered about among the stunted scrub 
that fringes the river. The captain thought it was doubtful 
if we should be allowed to land ; however, we did so, with- 
out opposition, and indeed without seeing more than two or 
three boys, who came down to stare at us, and one of whom 
I persuaded to show me the way to the fonda. 

The first sight I saw on landing was a white horse lying 
dead, with a cavalry saddle on him, and a bullet-hole in his 
cheek. The town was like a city of the dead; every door 
and window shut, and not a soul in the streets; only here 
and there, on one of the flat roofs,a man might be seen on 
the look-out. The wails of the houses were scored in all 
directions with bullets, and almost every window showed a 
pane or two of glass broken, and often an ominous-looking 
hole and white splinters in the shutter behind. At the fonda 
—though the sign still swung over the door—the door itself 
was closed, and no sign of life visible; but after a long 
parley between my guide and some one inside, I was ad- 
mitted into the pateo of the inn, where I found a group of 
frightened women, Spanish Basques, passing from hand to 
hand a smail cannon ball, which they said had just fallen 
into the court-yard. Being ushered into the comedor (dining- 
room), I found two Englishmen with sunburnt faces and 





splashed riding-boots, their revolvers lying on the table be- 


side them, just setting to work at a late breakfast. After a 
little conversation I was delighted to find that they knew 
Grey, and would be able to tell me how to reach him. They 
gave adoleful account of the state of the country. The 
government troops had been defeated in a series of engage- 
ments, and obliged to retreat beyond the frontier of the 
province, while a regular reign of terror had been established 
by the rebels; in the towns they were levying contributions, 
sacking houses, and cutting the throats of any of the in- 
habitants whom they chose to consider ‘ suspected’ (that is 
of loyalty to the government); while in the country, arme 

bands were harrying the estancias, and sweeping off all the 
horses and cattle, for the use of the insurgent army; both in 
town and country, battle, murder, and sudden death were 
reigning supreme. 

The sound of a dropping fire of musketry going on all the 
time we were at breakfast, served as a commentary on the 
information I was receiving. I told my new acquaintances 
of my anxiety to get out to my friend’s place as soon as pos- 
sible ; and one of them, whose name was Fitzgerald, offered 
to guide me out, and to lend me a horse for the journey, if J. 
would be ready to startin an hour's time. His own resi- 
dence was, he said, only a few miles from Grey's; and both 
lay at a distance of about eighteen leagues from the town in 
which we were, so we should require to pass the night on the 
road. Of course, I accepted his offer gladiy; and having got 
into my riding-gear, and left my luggage in charge of mine 
host, twelve o’clock found us jogging slowly up the streets 
of the town, Fitzgerald riding a magnificent grey horse, and 
Ton achestnut, rough-looking and awkward to mount, but, 
as I found out afterwards, worth his weight in gold. We got 
clear of the town without any molestation beyond a good 
deal of rough chaffas we passed some drinking-houses on 
its outskirts, which were all full of soldiers drinking spirits, 
their horses standing hobbled in groups at the doors, and 
their long lances leaning against the outside walls. At first, 
our way led over a boundless, treeless pampa, a rolling sea 
of grass, without a sign of human habitation in any direc- 
tion; heres of cattle and horses were scattered about, and 
flocks of ostriches, disturbed by our rapid approach, went 
striding away before us. I could see no landmark of any 
kind to guide our course, but Fitzgerald rode confidently for- 
ward. He had pushed his horse into a gallop when we first 
entered on the open plain, and this ag was kept up without 
a break for the first ten miles. My horse galloped like a 
machine, neither pulling nor flagging, nor looking to right 
or left, but rising and falling over the long swells of the 
prairie with an even monotonous stride, that soon brought 
me into a dreamy state, in which I fancied myself back again 
on board the Patagonia, and out of sight of land. The per- 
fect silence, broken only by the swish, swish of the horses’ 
feet through the long grass, like the lap of smooth water 
against a vessel's bows, aided the idea; and once or twiee a 
solitary horseman in the distance, galloping steadily and 
silently on his course across the ocean of grass, seemed like 
a passing ship gliding by. 

Iwas awakened from this reverie ~ 4 an exclamation of 
relief from Fitzgerald as he pulled his horse into a walk, and 
exclaimed: “ There’s the pass ;” and away on some lower 
ground in front of us, I saw a clump of trees, which marks 
the ford of the first river we had to cross. We rode slowly 
through the shallow ford, and up a sandy track on the other 
side, which led through a thick wood of coral trees, while 
under them cactus and — pear made an impenetrable 
barrier on either side. Suddenly I heard a clank of steel, 
and turning my head, I found a lancer riding close at my 
elbow : he had come up unheard over the soft sand. He was 
wrapped from the throat to half way down his long riding- 
boots in a heavy black poncho; he wore a slouched felt hat, 
round which there had once been a motto in gilt letters ; and 
between hat-brim aud poncho collar there scowled the most 
villainous black face I have ever had the fortune to see, ina 
rather varied experience. He was armed with lance and 
sabre, aad a huge bell-mouthed ¢rabuco hung in front of his 
saddle; the rowels of his iron spurs were full six inches in 
diameter, and his sabre clanked against them at every stride 
of his horse. Being a Guacho, it is needless to say that he 
was well mounted, and sat his horse as if he were part of 
him. He looked us all over attentively for an instant, and 
then spurring his horse before us, he lowered his lance, and 
barred the way, at the same time shouting a few words in 
Spanish, which had the effect of producing the appearance 
of about twenty more ruffians, if possible more ill-looking 
than the first, and dressed and armed in the same way. They 
seemed to have sprung from the earth. A moment before, 
there had not been a living thing visible in any direction, and 
now we were the centre of a circle of lance-heads, with 
which, to judge by the countenances of their bearers, we 
were not unlikely soon to form an intimate acquaintance. 1 
shall never forget the scene; the sandy slope up from the 
bright water flashing over the ford; the bright blue sky 
above, seen through the glorious crimson masses of the coral 
flowers over our heads ; and the sombre green of the walls 
of prickly pear which shut us in on both sides ; while above 
and below us our captors sat dark and silent on their horses, 
scowling as only South American Guachos can scowl. At 
last one, whom I took to be the chief, from his carrying a 
silver-mounted revolver instead of a lance, rode a pace or 
two forward, and addressing himaelf to me, demanded to 
know who we were, whence coming, and where going. 

I answered as well as I was able in my imperfect Spanish. 
The next question was: “What force of the Blancos are 
there in town, and who commands them?” The word 
“Blanco” puzzled me, for I had forgotten for the moment 
that the two political parties of the country divided them- 
selves into “ Blancos” (Whites) and “ Colorados” (Reds.) So 
I turned to Fitzgerald for an explanation; but the chief did 
not seem to approve of our speaking together, and with an 
ominous click of his revolver lock, he ordered me to address 
him only. I therefore tried to explain to him how utterly 
ignorant I must necessarily be of the state of a country in 
which I had only arrived a few hours before for the first 
time in my life; but he evidently disbelieved me entirely, 
and flying into a furious passion, his finger trembling with 
rage on the trigger of the cocked revolver, he put the muzzle 
within a yard of my mouth, and ordered me to answer at 
once without further prevarication, or he would fire down my 
throat. Meantime, one of his men, looking up for a moment 
from the cigarette he was lighting, said in a matter-of-course 
sort of tone, with just a slight tinge of impatience in it: 
“ Mate-lo no mas?” (Why don’t you kill him ?), and his com- 
rades gave an approving grunt. I thought my last hour was 
certainly come; I could see the bright rifling of the pistol- 
barrel as it wavered about unsteadily close to my face, and 
my interrogator’s hand shook so, that I was persuaded, whe- 
ther by accident or intention, another moment or two must 
see the last of me. I remembered afterwards that none of 





my thoughts of home and friends which men generally de- 
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Scribe as having flashed through their minds on similar occa- 
sions, occurred to me, but only aline of poetry that I had 
been reading shortly before : 


The bright death quivered at the victim’s throat ; 
Touched ; and I knew no more; 


I remember also wondering whether I should know anything 
after the hammer touched the cap. Of course, all passed in 
an instant, but it seemed to me that I had been reflecting in 
this way for some minutes, when Fitzgerald, who had hither- 
to been.silent, in obedience to the chief's orders, broke ovt 
into a vehement speech, too rapidly spoken for me to be able 
to catch the whole sense of it, but to the effect that I was 
really not endeavoring to conceal my information, but that I 
did not possess any, and that, incredible as it might appear, I 
had actually lived all my life in a country so barbarous, that 
the very name of B'anco was unknown there. This, and 
much more, Fitzgerald poured out with great fluency, and no 
doubt in language the best suited to the comprehension of 


. this — chief. At anyrate, the effect was good, for he 


slowly and surlily enough put back his pistol in the holster, 
to my immen:e relief. 

But our troubles were not over yet, for he called forward 
one of his men whose horse seemed dead beat, and after 
speaking a word to him, he turned — to Fitzgerald, and 
ordered him curtly to dismount and unsaddle. Fitzgerald 
began a few words of protest, which were quickly cut short 
by a poke in the back with the butt of a lance from the 
trooper behind him, so he was obliged reluctantly to get off, 
and exchange the good gray horse for the broken-down 
trooper My chestnut, I suppose owing to his unpromising 
appearance, escaped notice. After this, our enemies drew to- 
gether, and put themselves in motion towards the ford; 
while we lost no time in pursuing our way, thankful at hav- 
ing escaped so easily, though Fitzgerald lamented his favorite 
gray horse, and cursed the one he was riding and the guer- 
rilla leader alternately for the rest of the day. 

We had intended to have ridden about ten leagues that 
day, to an estancia where Fitzgerald was known, and could 
make sure of a welcome to dinner and bed for the night, 
completing our journey to Grey’s on the following day. This 
programme, however, was completely disarranged by Fitz- 
gerald’s new mount, who, after the first league or two, could 
not be induced to gallop, so that, in spite of our best efforts, 
sunset found us plodding through an apparently interminable 
forest, with no prospect before us but that of camping for 
the night without food or shelter, and making the best of it. 
Just as we were preparing to dismount, Fitzgerald caught 
sight of a number of horses standing at the other end of a 
long open glade, in a way which convinced him, experienced 
bushman as he was, that they had been recently unsaddled, 
and must beloug to some guerrilla party, such as that which 
had stopped us in the morning. We held a consultation, 
which ended in our agreeing that anything was preferable to 
camping without food, ‘so we rode straight along the glade 
till we were near enough to distinguish a dark group of men 
behind the tethered horses. Tien Fitzgerald halted, and 
shouted in a stentorian voice: “ Ave Maria!’—the proper 
way of making known one’s approach to a dwelling or assem- 
blage of people in that part of the world. This caused an 
i diate excit t e saw the men standing to their 
arms; while two, seizing their lances, vaulted on horseback, 
and came galloping towards us. Arrived within a short dis- 
tance, they halted, and challenged: “ Stand! and give the 
password!” Fitzgerald answered at length, telling our story, 
and begging to be allowed to camp with them for the night. 
One ot the men then shouted back to the main body; and on 
receiving an answer, invited us, civilly enough, to advance 
and speak to the capitan. 

The capitan, a tall, handsome, gray-haired man, whom 
Fitzgerala immediately recognized, and addressed as Don Bel- 
tran, received us courteously, and informed us that his men 
had just killed a bullock, and supper would be ready imme- 
diately. He then ordered two of the soldiers to unsaddle 
and tether out our horses ; while the rest of the party, who 
seemed to be about as numerous as our friends of the morn- 
ing, were busy collecting wood, lighting fires, and preparing 
to roast some huge pieces of beef; these were soon pro- 
nounced to be ready, and Don Beltran, producing from his 
holsters a bottle of cognac and a a containing salt, drew a 
long dagger from behind bis back, and set us an example by 
cutting an enormous slice oft one of the pieces on the fire, 
and attacking it literally “tooth and nail.” We followed 
suit with our sheath-knives; the men, meantime, at their fire 
a few yards away, making merry with plenty of rough jokes 
over their meal—the red firelight showing oft their swarthy 
faces, burned almost blick by exposure, and their magnificent 
white teeth. Our supper concluded witha long pull at the 
brandy-bottle; and then we lighted our pipes, and the capi- 
tan Lis cigarette, and he gave us an account of all the march- 
ings and countermarchings, surprises, and skirmishes he had 
been engaged in for the last month or two, since he had been 
detached with his party. He finished by assuring us that we 
might sleep in security that night, as there were none of the 
insurgents left in that part of the country. Fitzgerald told 
him of those we had met a few hours before, but be said he 
had intelligence of their movements, and knew that they 
were making their way in the opposite direction. So, after 
smoking one more pipe, we turned in. The men were al- 
ready sleeping soundly, stretched about in all directions round 
the remains of their fires, wrapped in their ponchos, and ly- 
ing on their saddles. The ca;ilan had taken possession of 
a little deserted wood-cutter’s hut, barely large enough to 
shelter one man; and Fitzgerald and I, collecting our sad- 
dies and rugs, made ourselves comfortable ata little distance, 
against a sort of thick hedge made by a mass of passion- 
flowers and other creepers tangled together between some 
tree-stems, and affording a capital shelter from the wind. 

I went to sleep the moment I lay down, and slept till day- 
break, when I was awaked by a stir in the camp, and found 
every one awake and preparing tosaddle. Not being obliged 
to get up, I lay still, and watched them moving about in the 
dim light. Most of the horses had been brought up from 
where they had been tethered the night before, and some few 
were already saddlec ; while of the men, some, hardly awake, 
were tazily stretching themselves, or struggling into their 
long boots ; some trying to wake the embers of last night's 
fires; some were collecting arms and accoutrements, prepa- 
ratory to saddling; and some struggling with refractory 
horses. Don Beltran himself stood in the entrance of the hut 





to turn over and ask Fitzgerald what on earth it was. He 
was more sleepy than I, and orily said: “Oh, thunder, I sup- 
pose. Don’t bother, that’s a good fellow.” But nextmoment 
he leaped up, wide enough awake : “ It’s a charge of cavalry. 
Get up, man, for God’s sake! the Blancos are on us!” and as 
he spoke, he dashed head foremost through the mass of pas- 
sion-flowers behind us, while the forest echoed suddenly to a 
confusion of such sounds as I pray I may never hear again as 
long asI live. First, the thunder of the Blancos’ horses, as 
they raced at full speed up the long smooth glade we had 
ridden down so —* the night before ; and then altogether 
burst out the yells of the lancers, as they dashed in amon 
the mamaeeed men, sitting and lying about on the ground, 
as I have described them, and lanced them without resistance ; 
and the screams of the wounded and dying, as, thrust 
through by the lances of the foremost, they fell helplessly 
under the hoofs of the rear rank ; and shots and blows, and 
oaths and groans, and wild shouts, with the shrill neighing 
of some of the horses, still tethered in the distance, heard 
over all, made up a babel that even nowI don’t like to 
think of. 

It was over in a moment. The surprise was complete. 
The few who were near their horses at the time, vaulted on 
to them, and escaped at once into the thickest of the forest, 
without a thought of fighting; those who were unprepared 
fell at the first onset, as Ficas said. I saw Don Beltran rush 
out of the hut as the first of the advancing lanceheads be- 
came visible through the trees, shouting to his men: “ Rally, 
my children. It is impossible that you will let yourselves be 
cut down without an effort!’ The thunder of the eharging 
horses’ feet drowned his words—none heard him, or attended 
to him. The old sergeant turned, and ran for his horse; he 
would not wait to unbutton his hobbles; but drawing his 
sharp knife from bis back, he slashed through the tough hide, 
and vaulted up. Before he was well in the saddle, his spurs 
were in the horse’s sides, and he disappeared in an instant 
among the trees. 

Meantime, the gray-haired old capitan ran forward, wav- 
ing his sword ; five lancers rode at him in a cloud of smoke 
and dust; in an instant he was down, dead, lanced through 
and through in twenty places. He was the last of his party ; 
and two of the conquerors, dismounting, went round their 
dead and dying enemies, daggers in hand, and grasping them 
RA the beards, drew back the heads, and cut the throats of 
all, one by one. 

Up to this time, all had passed so suddenly that I had 
hardly realised what a tragedy I was witnessing; but this 
dreadful ending to it, while fillmg me with horror, reminded 
me that my own position was probably none of the safest, 
standing as I was in full view of these barbarians ; I looked 
to see what had become of Fitzgerald, and presently saw his 
face looking out from among the creepers. He made a sign 
to me to pass the horse-gear in to his hiding-place ; and we 
hid it and ourselves in the thickest of the undergrowth, 
where we lay quiet for about an hour, while the soldiers 
rifled the dead bodies of everything of any value that was on 
them, and examined the captured horses, turning adrift the 
worst of them. Two men strolled down together to take a 
look at my chestnut, which was tied to a tree not far from 
where we were hidden, and one remarked to the other that 
the horse was not good for much, but that the halter and 
lasso were worth taking. He took them accordingly, letting 
the horse go loose; but, contrary to my expectation, the ani- 
mal, instead of galloping away, only moved a few steps, 
and then began to feed again ele; so that as soon as 
the party had drawn together and marched, Fitzgerald and 
I emerged cautiously from our hiding-place, and found no 
difficulty in catching him; then we girthed a saddle on to 
him, and I mounted, Fitzgerald jumping up behind me, and 
directing my course through the wood. We were both 
anxious enough to leave such a scene of horror; and care- 
fully turning away our faces from the ghastly remains of our 
entertainers of the night before, we went crashing at a gallop 
through the underwood, the chestnut going as willingly and 
strongly under the double load as he had done under my 
weight alone on the previous day. 

earrived at our destination in the course of the morning, 
without any further adventure ; and the welcome I received 
went far towards making up for the disagreeables I had en- 
countered on the roal; but I shall not easily forget my first 
ride in South America.—Chambers’s Journal. 


—_——_ => —_ — 


MR. RUSKIN’S HAPPY VALLEY. 


It is impossible to read the statement copied from the cur- 
rent number of Mr. Ruskin’s “ Fors Clavigera” without 
feeling a sense of gratitude, as well as of surprise, that we 
have still amongst us a man of impracticable philanthropy 
with the full courage of his ideas. The dream which Mr. 
Ruskin will attempt to realise is in every way worthy of its 
author. It has, in the first place, a venerable, artistic, and 
historic genesis. It is as old as the days of Plato; it fasci- 
nated the chivalrous heart of Sidney ; it was to be the solu- 
tion for Coleridge of a perfect social economy ; and, in our 
own time, Hawthorne has depicted in the Blithedale Romance 
the efforts of a sort of fantastic society to carry out the scheme 
of existence in common. Like all Mr. Ruskin’s speculations, 
the notion of his modern Arcadia is conceived in a spirit of 
genial pretence of care for matter of fact. It is always his 
manner to be logical the moment he has put you in fairy-land. 
As a master of language, it is his pleasure often to disguise 
poetry in the words of prose, and to assume by phraseology 
tu be as hard-thinking as Gradgrind, while he is, in truth, as 
much given to sentiment (though sentiment of a different 
kind) as Jean Jacques himself. Throughout the literary 
method of his “ Fors Clavigera,” he has invariably acted in 
this fashion, and he at length appears to be the dupe of his 
own style. Now, working man, he says,remember you come 
to read me as a matter of business, and not for entertainment. 
I am going to speak close to your ear, and to indulge in no 
learned figures or tropes whatever. And then he proceeds to 
enforce the virtues of pamphlets with wide margins, to- 
gether with the beneficial consequences of having a trained 
systerr of reflection which will enable his audience to be wise 
and cultured. We should really like to havea working man’s 
opinion on the “ Fors Clavigera.” The little brochures seem 
to us to address the artisan much as the skilful ms for 
children of the modern school address children. Neither the 





artisan nor the child know the value or beauty of the intri- 
cate gifts laid at their feet. Mr. Ruskin,while laboriously simple 


where he had slept, giving some orders to an old sergeant who |in his words, is almost in every line walking outside or above 
stood before him, his saddled horse standing hobbled a few | the plane of intellect on which even educated menthink. It 


peces away. 


is that quality, indeed, which constitutes the charm of his 


| com plains of our iron railings, our ugly houses, our deficient 
ethics of the dust-pan, and he flourishes the hideous spike, 
points to the blistering wall, or shakes the dish-clout in his 
hand, to prove that he is thoroughly and sincerely a realistic 
reformer. And yet his sermons are listened to like the idle 
music of the olian harp, or the sound of the summer wind 
laden with meadow perfume through trees; and no one pays 
the least regard to the grotesque properties which the preacher 
has chosen to carry with him into the pulpit. But this does 
not daunt him. He is, at apy rate, willing to lend what aid 
he can to movements that have been promoted by others, 
partly from the suggestions of his fanciful traceries. He has, 
if we do not mistake, a playground for poor children some- 
where in the district of Regent’s Park. He is to be found 
on the patron list of institutes for ameliorating the condition 
of domestic servants, or for teaching them an intelligent 
means of livelihood. He now comes forward to tell us that 
he wishes to establish a colony in the midst of England, in 
| which matters will be very diflerently ordered from what 
| they are under our present rough and cruel Government, 
The soil of tiis earthly British paradise is to be sown with 
fruits and flowers, and trees of the most appropriate and 
healthy kind. The girls are to be able “ to cook all ordinary 
food exquisitely,” the youth of both sexes to be daily exer- 
cised in music, and, as for morality, they should be taught 
“gentleness to all brute creatures, finished courtesy to each 
other, and to obey orders with the precision of slaves.” Mr. 
Ruskin must be aware that the experiment has been tried, if 
not here, in other countries, and has resulted in a series of 
egregious and scandalous failures. Even werfe it practicable 
to establish a society on such a basis to-morrow, we confess 
we should doubt whether, on the whole, these admirably 
drilled saints of the Ruskin dispensation, “ obeying orders 
with the precision of slaves,’ would be content in a state 
which allowed so little room for the play of individual char- 
acter and of that necessary desire for strife—we use the word 
advisedly—which serves to keep life from being stagnant. 
These Happy Valleys have ever had discontented inhabitants. 
The cloistered swains and nymphs would soon weary of each 
other, and sigh for the imperfections of their forefathers. If 
they were to read, as Mr. Ruskin says they should, the histories 
of Athens, Rome, Venice, and London, would these works 
teach them that the seclusion of a fenced country life would 
be preferable to that honest struggle in the open, where there 
is space and opportunity for the practice of courage, self- 
denial, and forbearance? Mr. Ruskin has improved so far 
upon the pastoral ideas of the tea-cup rhymesters, that his 
shepherds are Admirable Crichtons, and his Chloes can stew 
as well as sing, but his notion is just as vague and unsatis- 
factory as the realisation would be of the pictures upon a 
Dresden vase.— Globe. 
——_»  ___—_. 


THE LITERARY LIFE. 


Beginners in literature, or those who think of beginning, 
must be much puzzled with the confusion of statement in 
what they read and what they hear about a literary life, 
taken in connection with their own observation and experi- 
ence,if they have a little of either. Take the case of a 
young fellow who either is or thinks himself very clever; 
who reads (as he may read in a dozen respectable places) that 
editors are only too glad to enlist fresh talent under their 
flags; and who yet, while frequently sending papers to maga- 
zines whose editors he reasonably presumes to be discrimi- 
nating, is always getting them returned. The conventional 
stroke of politeness (upon which a word of justification by- 
and-by), that the rejection of a proffered contribution does not 
necessarily imply that it wants merit, will hardly console him 
much, or clear up his bewilderment. And, in truth, I do not 
know that the case has ever been fairly and exhaustively 
stated. 

Take, again, deliverances like that of Dickens, who, over 
and over again declared, in print and out of it, that all the 
talk about literary cliques barring the way of the young 
adventurer, about lions in the path, and the rest of it, was 
nonsense ; he never found | lions in the way; and success 
in literature turned exclusively upon the same points as suc- 
cess anywhere else, such as merit, perseverance, and so on, 
How would this have sounded to Jean Paul, starving for ten 
years because the public would not listen to him? His was 
a peculiar case ; but there are thousands of people to whom 
such words as those of Dickens must seem false and cruel. 

Let us try and make a little honest way into the question. 
I promise not to shirk a single point that occurs to me, outof 
my own experience or otherwise, or knowingly to overstate 
or understate a single fact. 

In the first place, then, success, great or small, in literature, 
depends upon the same conditions as good fortune of all 
other kinds in this mixed and trying world. Much depends 
upon what we call chance. The good tradesman may be sent 
to the wall by the bad; the brave soldier does not always, or 
usually, carry a marshal’s baton in his knapsack, or even, 
as a rule, get the recognition he deserves, as desert goes 
under the sun. There is a chance of success for every man 
who tries after it. The normal order of things is for merit to 
win the prize. And this normal order is actually verified in 
a number of cases sufficient to encourage any one who cares 
to try and make his own case illustrate it once again. This 
is merely general; but it must be borne in mind. I do not 
know that to men who fail there is any particular consolation 
in it. And, on the other hand, to speak out boldly the truth, 
that merit does not always succeed, too often acts like an in- 
furiating red rag to the very people who have no merit at all. 
It encourages them to consider themselves victims when they 
are only nuisances, and they go on butting all the more at 
the barriers that will never fall before their style of attack. 

Here, however, we must define. What is “success?” 
What is your precise object in literature? If it is money, 
immediate fame, or indeed fame at all, then you may be 
enabled, after a certain number of attempts, to say if you 
have succeeded, or, in any case, if success is probable. The 
same applies if your object is anything else that is immedi- 
ately tangible, like a party movement or a social change for 
example. But the case becomes more difficult when we pass 
upwards from the ranks of the “ Bread-Artist,” as the Ger- 
mans call him. Suppose a man has set his heart upon the 
production of try that will live, or the communication of 
a certain impulse to the thoughts or feelings of men. Here, 
we may affirm, to begin with, that, if he has once found an 
audience of much variety, genuine qualification is certain of 
some recognition. The variety in the audience is, however, 
essential if this is to hold true. Reason good; what i3 one 
man’s meat is another man’s poison; and numbersof persons, 
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there is something in him; but what may happen in the way 
of subsequent recognition isall dark. Spinoza, while living, 
was known for an able man, but his public and his influence 
have been immensely greater since his death, and the amount 
of his influence upon modern thought is utterly inscrutable. 
John Sterling has been much more influential since his death 
than he ever was during his life, so far as we can tell. But 
these are matters in which we never can “tell” much. So 
that no man who has found his capacity recognized need des- 
pair at what appears to him the limited character of the im- 
pression he has made. A clergyman named Gay lives in 
philosophy on the strength of a mere pamphlet, in which 
(what is called) the law of association is (said to be) first 
assigned its proper place. Waller, Richard Lovelace, Gray, 
Andrew Marvell, and others, are remembered chiefly by a 
few happy lines apiece. 


“Give me but what this ribbon bound, 
Take all the rest the sun goes round.” 


It is this exquisite couplet which may be said to have kept 
Waller alive. Itis an awkward thing to refer to living poets; 
but I believe that very small sweet fragments will keep Mr. 
William Allingham and some others in memory quite as 
long as Mr. Tennyson or Mr. Browning will be known. 

he statement, so often repeated, and by people who 
ought to know better than to say such a misleading thing as 
that naked statement—I mean -the dictum that capacity need 
never fear of failing to find prompt acceptance, inasmuch as 
editors are always on the lookout for fresh talent—is one that 
must be received with much qualification and reserve. It 
may be taken as a general rule that very special talent, 
amounting to genius, stands at first a bad chance, especially 
with periodicals. What chance would anything as new as 
Richter’s “ Hesperus” or Mr. Carlyle’s “ Sartor Resartus” 
have with our ordinary magazine ? The chances are a million 
to one that the editor, though able and good-natured, would 
reject it at once, as not being “suited” to his “pages.” A 
reason which would perhaps be a sound one ; yet nobody can 
tell till the trial is made what kind of public an eccentric in- 
tellectual product may find. We know what a hard fight a 
man like Mr. Browning has to wage before he wins his way 
to such a position that he is sure of being read; and it is pre- 
cisely the same with eccentric capacity of a lower order. 
That also is under difficulties. Two or three kinds of 
capacity stand a good chance at once. First, brilliancy of a 
slightly bowrgeois or “ philistine” order. Ingoldsby is a case 
in point, and, irreverent though it seems, so is Dickens. This 
truth being spoken—for the truth it is—only dull people will 
disbelieve me when I add that it is impossible that any one 
should have a more intense fecling for the genius of Dickens 
than I have. Secondly, talent of the usual journalistic or 
magazine kind, combined with adequate culture and know- 
ledge of the world. Third, effective power, not easily 
fatigued and quick to produce, of an order which happens to 
suit the market at the time. At this moment, for example, 
the talent of the journalist and the talent of the novelist are 
in great request. 1t cannot be said that the supply of either 
exceeds the demand. 

But here is perhaps the place to say that no capacity of 
any kind can hope to succeed without preparatory study ‘and 
self-culture directed to the precise end in view. Of this, 
however, we will say more in subsequent pages. 

One of the reasons which tell against the mere outside 
adventurers is this—that every editor is surrounded by known 
and tried contributors, who now and then wish to recommend 
or bring forward others. Friendly feeling weighs with 
editors, like other people; and so it ought. You, the out- 
sider and stranger, may send a fairly good paper to a given 
periodical ; but unless it is very decidedly better than any 
which the literary adherents of the periodical, among whom 
are sure to be personal friends of its managers, why should 
the editor give you the preference? He may be ever so 
ready to give you a chance; but, alas, it is morally certain 
that he has arrears, perhaps six months long or more, of good 
articles from valued contributors, some of whom are pressing 
him, more or less gently, to give them a preference. 

Besides this, there is the policy of the periodical to carry 
out, or its character to maintain. This is a matter upon 
which the managers must be judges, without appeal; and 
they will mentally have their own notions of the way in 
which the subject-matter should be, so to speak, mixed or 
beaten-up. The nicest shade of difference or resemblance or 
relevancy or irrelevancy (with reference to other articles or 
to current topics) may determine the acceptance, the rejec- 
tion, the insertion, or the delay of an article. Then, again, 
reasons of personal feeling often induce a kind and conscien- 
tious editor to “pack” his periodical in a manner which he 
would, for its immediate prosperity’s sake, prefer to avoid. 
That is,he may feel it his duty—nay, even in rare cases, his 
interest—to insert articles which the general principles of 
his procedure would certainly exclude. He might know that 
the public had had too much, for instance, of the Irish Church 
question, and yet be in such a position with regard to the au- 
thor of an article too much on that subject. as to feel that it 
would be unkind or even unfair to refuse that article. In 
fact, the considerations which determine the packing of a 
—- are incalculably intricate. 

_ The question of the value of personal influence in advan- 
cing the beginner who is attempting to find his way into lite- 
rature, has always, so far as my reading goes, been untruth- 
fully described. We have been constantly told that in 
literature introductions are of no use; merit everything. 
But why should literature be unlike any other thing under 
heaven in this respect? Put the case of obtaining an au- 
dience wholly irrespective of profit. Here, the speaking- 
trumpet that falls to a man’s lot is of the very utmost mo- 
ment. If he happens to have something strikingly appropriate 
to say of an immediately exciting topic, he has a chance of 
being able to get a good speaking-trumpet. I am thinking 
now of the “Letters of an Englishman,” which, as far as I 
know, were at once admitted to the Times solely on the 
Strength of their merit and their applicability. But it is 
very rarely that so many favorable conditions concur as hap- 
pened to unite in that particular case. In ninety-nine in- 
stances out of a hundred the value of an introduction in get- 
ting a writer a good speaking-trumpet is immense. A 
celebrated name is a kind of introduction which will illus- 
trate the subject very well. Mr. Matthew Arnold, for exam- 
ple, inherits a name which is historical, and which has all the 
effect of most powerful introductions. Apart from his 
genuine capacities and high culture, he has been immensely 
indebted as a political and social critic, to the speaking- 
trumpet—the Pall Mall Gazette—which personal accidents 
placed in his power. There was not another organ in the 
world in which his peculiar communications would have 
been weleomed and would have found, at once, so favorable 
and so large an audience. The Pall Mall Gazette was it- 
self an accident, and the circumstances that gave him his 
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For myself, while the most felicitous literary incident of my 
life was what people would call fortuitous as well—that is, 
I was indebted to no introduction for it—I assert that it is 
mere rant and fustian to deny the value of introductions in 
literary business matters. They will not procure success for 
bad work, but they give a particular piece of ordinary good 
work the exceptional chance which is necessary for the ac- 
quisition of a footing. And for business purposes that is 
everything. It is true, all this applies more to journalism 
than other kinds of literary work. But this just covers the 
largest field of all, and the field in which the competitors 
are, upon a superficial view, the most nearly equal. Now, 
the hasty view which, alone, an overworked editor is able to 
take of the pretensions of a new-comer is necessarily super- 
ficial. 

So very few persons have the requisite faculties for judg- 
ing of poetry, that that is in a very peculiar position. Here, 
and in the better sorts vf fiction, introduction can do—we 
may say—nothing. Perhaps a real gift for poetry, or a real 
gift for story-telling, is of all literary gifts the one that is 
most sure to find its own way. The number of pe:sons who 
can tell a good story from a bad one is very considerable ; so 
that though a new-comer, with startling peculiarities, may be 
snubbed here and there, the beginner in fiction, if really ca- 
pable, standsa good chance. On the other hand, though the 
number of people who can tell poetry from mere good verse 
is few, it is easy, a certain degree of merit once reached, to 
get poetry printed. And then, the few who do know poetry, 
have a quick scent forit. So those who have cast bread upon 
the waters in that kind may rest tranquil—they have been, 
or will be, found out. Besides, though it costs something, it 
is not so very diflicult to get a volume of poetry into print 
now-a-days. And poetry is, I repeat, almost certain to be 
found out by somebody. This remains true, in spite of the 
fact that there is sometimes a conflict of verdicts. The least 
competent and most adverse critic of Keats and Words- 
worth would not have denied, upon being pressed, that the 
differentia of their minds was poetic; the rest, it will be ob- 
served, was mere matter of (what is called) taste). ‘The radi- 
cal question put by the man who thinks he sings is, “ Do you 
acknowledge this for singing?” All the praise in the critic’s 
ink-pot that does not go to this point should be held worth- 
less; all the blame that admits this point may be borne with, 
however unjust or foolish. 

The following passage is quoted from an American pe- 
riodical of high standing :— 


“ Perhaps no taste differs more than literary taste. Men of 
trained judgment and rare culture differ from each other al- 
most as much as the boor and the philosopher. This is 
shown in the popular magazines, not only occasionally, but 
constantly. What the Gulazy rejects, Putnam prints with 
entire readiness; the essay /Jarper’s repudiates meets with 
favor in the Atlantic ; and the poem the Adantic ‘ declines 
with thanks’ is published in the Broadway. Every month 
the editor of some one of the monthlies discovers in his 
rivals the manuscript he has returned to the owner, while he 
himself prints and praises what his contemporaries have pro- 
nounced unworthy. We know avery clever authoress—one 
of the most famous in the country—who sends her composi- 
tion atone time, first to Atlantic, then to Harper's, then to the 
Galaxy ; next time, first to the Galaxy, &c., just reversing the 
order. Some one of the serials usually rejects it, but another al- 
ways accepts; and she says candidly she would not give a fig 
for the judgment of any of them. Concerning the taste of 
critics, who shall decide ?” 


This crude bit of comment may well be taken as an illustra- 
tion of some of the foregoing hints. No doubt one magazine 
may reject what another will insert. Of course a religious 
Review might decline what a secular Review might wel- 
come. But that is not all, or half; for the question goes far 
beyond “literary taste.” The condition of the editor's 
pigeon-holes is a ruling element in the case. The Galary 
may reject a piece of “subjective” verse because it is already 
overdone with such matter, while Putnam may run short of 
it just then. Or, again, an article may be declined because if 
published in a particular magazine it might “take the edge 
off’ an article or series of articles projected at the time. If 
an editor had engaged a well-known contributor to write for 
him a set of papers on a given topic, he would almost cer- 
tainly decline to insert a casual paper on the same or similar 
topic which happened to reach him at about the same date. 
In fact, there are a hundred, or a hundred thousand, ways in 
which a really good article may be “ not suited to our pages.” 
—Saint Pauls. 


——_— 
ELIZABETHAN LOVERS. 
BY FULKE GREVILLE. 


I with whose colors Myra drest her head, 

I that wore posies of her own hand-making ; 
I that my own name in the chimneys read, 

By Myra finely wrought ere I was waking. 
Must I look on, in hope time coming may 
With change bring back my turne again to play. 


I that on Sunday at the church stile found 
A garland sweet, with lovers’ knots in flowers, 
Which I to wear about my arm was bound, 
That each of us might know that all was ours. 
Must I now lead an idle life in wishes, 
And follow Cupid for his loaves and fishes ? 


——__>—__— 


A LOOK BACK AND A LOOK FORWARD. 


One of the most impressive, I am far: from calling it, in all 
cases, one of the pleasantest, experiences in visiting your 
country after long absence, is to mark how your contem- 
poraries grow old; I mean, to sce how the various tempera- 
ments you have known in the heyday of youth, have accom- 
modated themselves to the altered circumstances that years 
have brought with them. 

It is often said that plain women—there are none ugly— 
have the faculty of wearing better than the pretty ones, and 
that Time deals more leniently with these than with those 
charming creatures whose earlier years were a round of ho- 
mage and admiration. I do not feel quite sure that I accept 
the theory, and that I have not felt the thrill of delight some 
play of feature has imparted ; and my memory bounded back 
to the time when those eyes shot their light into my very 
heart, and the murmur of those lips was softest music. 

I will not trust myself even to think of these now. I turn 
to an analogy that suggests itself, and would ask, Are there 
not certain natures which, like the plain women, bear the 
march of time better than their more brilliant rivals? Are 
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there not some people whose qualities, never very striking or 
remarkable, come out better by maturity, and, like a whole- 
some wine, ripen into vigor and richness, and a species of 
mildness, not to be acquired by anything but time? I half 
suspect this to be true; and if it be, what a glorious compen- 
sation for all the commonplace men of one’s acquaintance, to 
feel what years—mere years—will do for them, and how 
pleasant, and genial, and companionable they will become by 
the time they reach the age of Methuselah, It is not by a 
visit to Ireland I acquired this same experience. On the 
contrary, I found the youth I remember a curate now a dean, 
perhaps a bishop; the briefless barrister a chief baron, or a 
vice-chancellor, somewhat time-worn, wrinkled, a shade or 
tw) more severe in expression if you will, but in no other 
way altered ; and in lively fancy, in ready wit and racy hu- 
mor, all that I knew him when he set the Chamber in a roar, 
and made the Historical Society ring with the cheers that 
greeted his eloquence. 

Nationalities have a specialty as to how they grow old, and 
I believe in my heart Irish.aen are not inferior in this respect 
toany. A Frenchman cannot do it at all. In the first place, 
he will not accept the march of time, but resists it like an 
enemy he is determined to conquer ; and by certain appliances 
of false whiskers and cosmetics, and a forced energy of spirit, 
and a supercharge of levity, he fancies that he has achieved 
the deception that has only succeeded with himself, and made 
others believe he is as young as he wishes to imagine himself. 
It is not easy 16 say how a German grows old, for he is never 
young. The beer-bemuddlement of centuries is in the life- 
blood of the race, and their very childhood is dreary fog- 
surrounded, and misty. The gnarled complexity of their 
uncolloquial language impresses silence on a race, who would 
need the impetuous ardor of the south to clear the barriers of 
their terrible compounds, and those rough gutturals that suf- 
fice to them for expressions of passion. 

Italians grow old gracefully enough. They have less of 
the levity that offends us in the Frenchman, and, though 
dignified, have none of that pomposity which an Englishman 
occasionally assumes, as though to make believe that it is a 
matter of choice, and not of necessity, that he is white-haired 
and large-waisted, solemn of gait and grave of utterance. 

I am not sorry to be able to speak of the Irishman as of 
another nationality, and to say why I think he meets years 
in a better spirit than most men. First of all, that large 
stock of geniality which supplied high spirits in youth, sub- 
sides by time into a species of humoristic pleasantry, sufli- 
ciently dashed by fancy to be brilliant and enough matured 
by experience to avoid the impertinence of levity. Few men 
go through life more enjoyably, and, in consequence, few 
men’s experiences are less darkened by discouraging impres- 
sions of their neighbors, or by that distrust of humanity, in 
the main, which shows itself in great depression or melan- 
choly. 

This certainly was the impression I received and brought 
away with me in my last visit to Dublin. The Church dig- 
nitaries were, with all the staid gravity that became their 
station, able, and even witty, as conversers , and the Judges 
at once the most acute talkers, the most prompt in illustra- 
tions, and the neatest in reply of any to be found. 

There is no great misfortune, though I, in growing old in 
this fashion; and if it be the air or the climate can do this 
for them, I'll never abuse rain again. It is not the water 
does it, nor even their wine, though they do give you such 
claret that your lips pout at the mere mention of it. [believe 
a great deal of the secret lies in the charm of a society small 
enough to insure a great deal of familiarity, and yet large 
enough net to become “small town,” or what Germans call krae- 
winckel. Peculiarities, in this way, are made to season talk, and 
are never disagreeably personal ; while there is a noble toler- 
ance for everybody—but the Bore! By the way, this con- 
ciliatory spirit, as opposed to party or religious difference, 
has made large progress of late. I do not quote my own ex- 
perience for this opinion, for my visit was too short, and men 
of every shade of opinion too courteous and too flatteringly 
kind, to enable me to pronounce ; but all have agreed in tell- 
ing me how the spirit of mutual respect and forbearance has 
gained ground, and that of the old rancorous tone of parti- 
sanship little trace is to be found anywhere. 

I cannot say that Nationalism, as the movement for home 
rule is called, has done this; for 1 have observed it amongst 
men avowedly unfavorable to this policy, and who are not 
always over-complimentary in stating the reasons for their 
opposition. The tolerance I speak of would seem to be rather 
the slow growth of a better spirit on all sides, showing that 
national prosperity, which they see, and that brotherly aftec- 
tion, which they feel, are better things in the main than party 
rancor or jealous rivalry. It is the best evidence I have ever 
seen of that clanship so remarkable in Scotland, and whose 
absence in Ireland provoked that well-known sarcasm of 
O'Connell, that “ not only was one Irishman always ready to 
put another on a spit, but a third could be found just as pre- 
pared to turn it.” I hope this imputation will apply to us no 
more, and that if there be any superabundant bad feeling 
amongst us, like good economists, “ we'll keep it for exporia- 
tion.” , 

Externally, Dublin has vastly improved; the new quarter 
to the southward of the city is remarkable for beauty and 
elegance. The streets are lined with trees, and the houses, 
with their open spaces and gardens around them, have that 
air of “ villa” in their aspect that makes them most enviable 
places of residence ; and when one remembers that the sea 
lies within half-an-hour’s drive, and the Dublin mountains, 
backed by the Wicklow chain, close in the far distance, even 
until the Parliament meet in College Green, there are worse 
places to live in than those picturesque alleys. I should be 
puzzled to say that any city of Europe, except Florence, 
could vie with these surroundings; and though Fiesole is 
finer than the Three Rock Mountain, and the Val @ Arno 
more gloriously picturesque than the Liffey above Castle- 
knock, I am ‘proud to declare that when the hour sacred to 
white ties and tailed coats came round, the balance would in- 
cline to the other scale, and the stranger unhesitatingly declare 
that for social intercourse, for the charms of pretty women 
and pleasant men, even without a“ count, the Paddies have 


“= of the ablest and most gifted, as he was pre-eminently 
the noblest and most king-hearted man, I ever knew, the late 
Mortimer O'Sullivan, always predicted a time when Ireland 
should take a leading place in Europe; when her men of 
learning would have their admitted positions on the Con- 
tinent as authorities in scholarship and science; the Green 
Island become the Mecca of all that the world possessed ia 
art and in literature—the rallying spot where the, poet, the 
painter, and the musician, the statesman and the archeologist 
would come, as to a shrine long neglected and forgotten, put 
now renovated and restored, recalling all bygone glories, and 
receiving the fame of centuries.—Cornelivs O'Dowd in Black- 
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LAMUSEMENTS. 


BOOTH'S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING 
the week, Little Lotta. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE—ON MONDAY, SEPT. 4, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bandmann in “Jasper,” a Lt founded on Charles 
Dickens's | s novel of ** The Mystery of Edwin Drood. 


“NIBLO’S YS GARDEN. —ON 7 MONDAY, ‘SEPT. 4 a: MR. 
Joneph K. Emmet in “ Fritz, our Consin German.” 


~ WALLACK’S ~ ‘THEATRE.—ON MONDAY SEPT. 4 
iain L vate Thompson and her new company in the successful Burlesque 
of “ Blue Beard.” 
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OLYMPIC THEATRE..—-ON MONDAY, SEPT. 4, 
G. L. Fox’s Grand Spectacular Pantomime, “‘ Humpty Dumpty,” with 
new attractions, scenery and effects. 


~ WOOD'S | MUSEUM.—ON MONDAY, SEPT. 4, MISS 
ue Western, in a Grand Romantic Drama. Matinee every day, at 








SAN FRANCISCO MINSTRELS.—IMMENSE SUC- 
—- of Lt —. nous comedians, the great vocal corps, and Donniker’ 8 su- 
perb orches 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Ww ALSO. SAY GO TO B.S. SQUIRE, 104 FULTON-sT., UP sTATRS, 
for Watches, Jewelry, Diamonds, Silverware ; he sells direct from 
the iron safe, first hands, therefore you save. 


A REMOVAL. 
GEORGE C. ALLEN 


has removed from 518 to 841 Broadway, four doors below Fourteenth 
street. Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry at lowest prices. 











OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 

‘$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
casheé and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 

TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 





OUSEHOLD ECONO™Y. 

Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Sola by the box, at the depot, 
$50 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 
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PIERCY WILSON, Proprietor. 
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THE STATE OF EUROPE. 


The meeting of the Emperors of Germany and Austria is 
exciting much speculation, and it is assumed to have refer- 
ence to a proposed league between these two powers and the 
kingdom of Italy. We cannot see any great object for Aus- 
tria in this alliance, as it will probably tend to increase the 
Pan-Germanic feeling in her Teutonic provinces, and render 
her moral hold upon them just so much weaker. It is not 
to be denied that the influence of sentiment is becoming 
much stronger in politics than it once was, and that it has 
to be taken into account by all statesmen. There is no 
natural unity between the duchy of Austria and the elec- 
torate of Brandenburg, excepting that of language ; but the 
influence of songs such as Arndt’s “ Where is the German’s 
fatherland?” is great. No other empire than Prussia has 
ever been sung into existence. The youth of Germany for 
a hundred years more or less, and for the last fifty years 
steadily, have been chanting the glory and power that such 
a country would have. Their brains were and are influenced 
by the idea, and they gather in the beer-houses, the univer- 
sities, and every place where young men can meet, to hope 
and assist in the birth of this union. Austria has nothing to 
gain from this; her hope of being one of the great nations 
of the future lies in the abasement and not in the exaltation 
of the Emperor William. An alliance with Prussia can not 
help her to retain control over herself. She is a compound 
of small countries. Besides her Germans, she has Poles and 
Bohemians, as well as other families of the Sclavonic race, 
and she has also the Hungarians, descended from the ancient 
Huns. She may be described as the entrance to Europe for 
Asiatic tribes. The inhabitants of the lake dwellings and 
the scattered families of the Finns and Basques have left no 
remains here, and the Celts, although coming later, are not 
noticed in history, but each of the subsequent waves that 
swept over Europe from the plains of Asia stopped here and 
left no inconsiderable portion of their numbers behind. No 
less than seventeen different languages are talked by natives 
of this empire, and consequently none of these races are 
strong. There is a: party which desires to make a Pan- 
Sclavonic country ; but a short time ago, when the delegates 
met to consider the point, it was found that they could not 
understand each other’s langu: ge, and German was adopted 
as the method of communication. None of the lesser races 
had a tongue of sufficient universality. A successful Scla- 
vanic movement would add materially to the strength of 
Russia. 

For Italy and Prussia we can see good grounds for joining 
hands. Italy will suffer much in future from the hatred of 
the Papacy, which does not gracefully resign its throne of 
eleven centuries, but insists on the superiority of the spirit- 
ual over the temporal power. Pius the Ninth remains a 
voluntary prisoner in his palace; he will not venture forth, 
lest he may encounter the hatred of Italian officials, or see the 
broad flag of Italy floating over him. The question as to 
who shall be his successor is much debated, and the oneness 


‘| latter against the hierarchy. It has done so in one case 


of the Roman Church is seen to be a falsity by the inspection 
of the list of cardinals who will choose the next Pope. Italy 
does not comprise an eighth of the Catholic world, yet she 
arrogates to herself the selection of two-thirds of all the car- 
dinals. There can be no freedom to the church while this is 
permitted to go on, and we trace the recent impiety of the 
declarations of the infallibility of the Pope and the unsinful- 
ness of Mary as direct!y owing to such a method of choosing 
the highest authorities of the church. Had a principle of se- 
lecting from the whole world been followed, who could 
expect such declarations to be made? Let the new 
kingdom of Italy base a system of instruction 
upon that of Prussia, and the evils which igno- 
rance and superstition have perpetuated will die out, slowly, 
perhaps, but ultimately. When Christianity obtained a 
victory over heathenism, and Jove and his lesser gods were 
destroyed to make way for the new faith, the bishops of 
Rome found that such beliefs were too firmly rooted for 
annihilation among the common people. The worship of 
saints, the observance of holy-days, the adoration of images, 
the forecasting of lucky and unlucky omens, then began 
among the Christians, and have there continued ever since. 
With no nations have such ideas been “more thoroughly em- 
braced than by the Romans, during their empire of 
twelve hundred years, and Christianity engrafted these be- 
liefs upon itself. Mars became Paul, Diana or Juno Mary, 
and Jove Peter. The hope of the Italians of the present 
day lies in the uprooting of such faiths, and the foundation 
of a simple and rational method of interpretation. Make 
eaucation so general and so thorough that the priest will 
have no power except such as is derived from his character 
and abilities, and there is a permanence and a unity to 
Italy. Such education will serve to make the character of 
the people more homogeneous, and teach the Genoese that 
the Neapolitan has rights which should be respected—a fact 
that he is now apt to forget. 

Prussia, also, is menaced ky the Holy Father. There is 
a disposition of the church to insist on the obedience of 
jts children to itself that is anything but pleasant to the 
rulers of that empire. There is an established church, and 
every schoolmaster is an official. If, therefore, as occurred 
a short time since, there should be any conflict between the 
church and the pastor, the government can support the 


and will again. But the principal danger of Prussia does 
not consist in this. On its eastern border lies the empire 
of Russia, with vast power and boundless extent of terri- 
tory. She is arming rapidly; why, no one knows. Her 
forces are nearly equal to double that of Prussia; her size is 
so great that such marches as the Prussians made at Konigs- 
gratz or such facility of transportation as they used in 
marching to and through France will avail little. When 
Russia fought against France and England in the Crimea, 
she was at a disadvantage. Her army was at an extreme 
outpost, where the Allies were also near a good base; but 
in a war against Middle Europe she would doubtless imi- 
tate her tactics in Napoleon’s time, when the Grand Army 
marched in, but were destroyed by sickness, hunger, and 
fatigue. She can do this again and again, and there not 
being so great individual wealth as in the west of Europe 
she can suffer the loss much easier than any antagonists. 
An army in Central Europe would inflict more damage to 
the country than twenty in Russia. Prussia regards these | 
operations as aimed at her, and it is assumed that the| 


fence and protection. 


and the Pope. Although we heartily sympathise with those 
Alsacians who desire their own country and Lorraine to be 
again French, we do not believe in the story which links 
Russia and France together. They are natural allies in the 
present state of Europe, but there is too much to be done 
in the way of making a stable government and in reconstitut- 
ing the army in France to allow of any weight being 
attached to it. M. Thiers feels too sensibly the present dis- 
organization of France to engage in any such adventure. 





THE DISREGARD FOR LIFE. 


Within two or three weeks there has been a succession of 
catastrophes on railroads and steamboats which indicate the 
small worth of human life here. The Westfield is succeeded 
by the Ocean Wave, and the collision at Revere by one in 
Western Pennsylvania. Both classes of accidents come from 
the disregard of life as compared with property, and no 
method of preventing their recurrence will be effectual that 
does not establish a penalty in money for each loss of life 
that occurs. The exaction of this should not be ieft to the 
option of some widow or orphan, but it should be given to 
the public attorney to do it; or, if he will not, then to any 
one, at their wish. There are enough lives lost every year 
to amount to a great abstraction from the national wealth, to 
say nothing of the woe and misery that happens to the suf- 
ferers’ families, and legislation should be so exact about the 
infliction of penalties that it should be for the interest of the 
companies to pay at once. The effect would not be to make 
corporations bankrupt, but to cause more care. Human life 
is very little regarded by railroad and steamboat companies, 
and will soon be less so. The increasing wealth of the cor- 
porations renders them able to bid defiance to suits, and the 
extension of their lines prevents individual and careful super- 
vision. The legislation of half a century ago had no trouble 
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of this sort to meet; there were then no methods known by 
which, outside of war, a number of people could be de- 
stroyed at once. There are some provisions regarding rail- 
roads in force in England and Belgium, and others readily 
suggesting themselves, which might readily be adopted. 
There are too few lines of rails. None of our roads have 
more than two, and many have but one. On these two tracks 
trains go at differing rates of speed; one perhaps at twelve 
miles an hour, and another just behind it at thirty. Let the , 
night be foggy or stormy, and an accident happen to the first, 
where is it then? This evil is felt much more when there is 
but one track ; then the danger of collision is quadrupled. 
After all the arguments of the American press on the subject, 
and after the entire withdrawal of objections on the part of 
railroad officials, it seems strange that separate freight roads 
are not used. On these the trainscan go at a uniform rate of 
speed, one succeeding another as closely as is needed; the 
cost of fuel is far less, and the wear and tear of the rails on 
the two tracks will be no greater than they were before on 
one. The outlay at the beginning is nothing compared to the 
wealth of these corporations. Then the passenger trains can 
have the whole way to themselves, and should have the time 
of their departure made known by telegraph. If we could 
not obtain these favors otherwise, we should be willing that 
the fare should be increased. 

At the time of the Abergavenny disaster in England, deaths 
from a burning car were unknown in this country. But an 
accident happening soon after convinced us that we, too, were 
liable to be burnt alive, and the Revere catastrophe shows 
that the extent of time which has elapsed has not secured us 
immunity. In such collisions as the last, the lamps are 
broken, oil falling on the woodwork of the car, and some 
on human bodies, setting them on fire, and compelling them, 
before they can get away from the wreck, to suffer the great- 
est agonies, if indeed they do not die. This has only been 
known since the introduction of kerosene, and common sense 
would point out a return to some non-explosive substance for 
illumination. It may afford a little less light, but it would 
be much more safe. In accidents happening in the winter 
time the stove frequently overturns and causes the burning 
of the car, even in the day time, when it is safe from the ex- 
plosion of lamps. It is then found that the method of egress 
is too limited ; that one door is not sufficient, and that fre- 


»|quently both doors are demolished. In such coaches care 


ought to be taken for a door in the centre ; in overturned cars 
it is frequently the only chance of saving life. The windows 
are always quite small, and death ensues before the car can 
be opened. 

We do not think the present state of the law reflects much 
credit upon us. Either the laws are very bad, or they are 
wretchedly executed. Catastrophes such as the Westfield 
should be incapable of occurring except in long periods of 
time. They are now unhappily too familiar to us. 


THE CHOLERA. 


The movements of this disease are attracting painful at- 
tention. It has journeyed through Russia, its arrival in Ger- 
many is now chronicled, and we find that in Kénigsberg and 
in Hamburg it is making rapid progress. Almost all of 
Northern Germany, commencing with the lowlands, will 
probably be attacked, excepting such as are particularly 
| favored by nature, and no doubt vessels arriving at this port 
| from North German ports will be strictly quarantined. Next 
summer we shall probably have the epidemic in full force 
upon us, and not all the care in the world will prevent many 
deaths. Originating in filthiness, it spreads by contagion of 


work just published by Van Nostrand, gives a clear account 
of the origin and symptoms of the disease, the various 
theories, and the plans of treatment adopted by those who 
know most about it. From his account it seems that but 
very little practical knowledge exists of suitable methods of 
cure. In the first place, physicians differ very widely as to 
the reason why death is occasioned ; many taking the ground 
that the discharges are largely the watery portions of the 
blood, and that consequently what is left becomes thick, re- 
fuses to circulate, fails to be oxygenized, and death follows. 
These argue in favor of diluent treatment; water and other 
fluids in profusion, and much dependence upon nature. 
Others argue that something is needed to stimulate the sys- 
tem, and they therefore use brandy, red wine, mustard, and 
other stimulants. It is but justice to say that this class of 
treatment has proved least effectual. Others are in favor of 
blood-letting, and there are numerous other theories. The 
real method of cure is unknown. 

We may, however, safely leave the remedial processes to 
the profession, and turn our attention to the prevention of 
the calamity. Its whole past history clearly shows that it is 
a disease originated by filth and spreading by means of it. 
The air, unimpregnated by material substances, has very little 
to do with its diffusion, as is proved by two towns in Meck- 
lenburg four miles and a half apart, in one of which many 
hundreds died, while in the other no deaths at all were known. 
This experience is repeated all over the globe, showing conclu- 
sively that the atmosphere has little influence. Bad drainage 
has, and so has the lack of cleanliness. Let a man sleepin an 
airy place, eat good and clean food, keep his body and clothes 
clean, drink pure water or other fluids,and he may walk 
through a cholera-smitten city almost without danger. It is 
the neglect of these precautions which occasions death. New 
York, judged by its location, ought to escape such a scourge, 
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but judged by its present condition will most certainly suffer. 
Garbage is emptied in the streets through large portions of 
the city, and allowed to remain there almost constantly. 
Such is the case in streets like Oak, Rose, Goerck, Cherry, 
and the like. Much of the town is not well drained. There 
are sewers which to empty their deposits must go up hill, 
and there are whole blocks of made land where, if the tide 
does not wash the drains out, no other influence will. And 
there exist besides, the vast rows of tenement houses, ill pro- 
vided with water closets and drains, and where the number 
living in each house is so great that scarcely any exertions of 
the public or the owners can insure neatness. These dwell- 
ings are nothing but nests for such diseases, and their exist- 
ence should be forbidden. Many of these blocks, containing 
two or three acres, have more population than some entire 
villages. The halls and passages smell unto heaven, the 
courts are dirty, and the probabilities are that if the cholera 
ever enters one of these caravansaries it will end by the de- 
struction of nearly all the inmates. There is no reason why 
all the people who work in the city should live here. It 
would be better for the poorer class to dwell elsewhere, in 
such places that they can see thesky above them or the grass 
under their feet. If New York does not mend her ways, and 
have the streets cleaned, we may expect something more than 
a decimation next year. Squirting a little carbolic acid here 
and there will not effect a reform, nor will putting a trifle of 
chloride of lime in the gutters. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


The Madras Times reports a lecture delivered in that city 
by a Hindoo caste lady, who is known by the name of Sree 
Rungamba Garu. The lecture was delivered in Telugu, and 
the subject was “ Human Being.” The meeting was attended 
by a large number of Hindoo gentlemen and pundits. In 
rebutting the general idea of her countrymen that a woman 
should not appear to lecture before the public, the lecturer 
said that, whatever might be her abilities and qualifications, 
she acknowledged the inferiority of women and superiority 
of men in general in point of learning. She believed that 
the intelligent portion of the community would concur with 
her when she said that the ancient histories of India abounded 
with numerous instances wherein it appeared that Hindoo 
ladies of royal blood, such as Sheethah Devy, Choodala, 
Madalassa, Anoosooya, Cowsulleya, Soolabha, Sakoonthala, 
Oothara, Kykayee, Sutheabhama, and Soobhadra, etc., were 
very learned and well versed in the various branches of 
science, and possessed of masculine bravery, and were dis- 
tinguished for their knowledge of the fine arts, such as music, 
ete. Several of them had delivered lectures, and taught 
morals to their husbands and others. She then referred to 
the various female pundits in the north and south of India, 
of ancient and modern times, and to their wonderful literary 
works. She alluded to the Female Improvement Society at 
Calcutta, and to the highly improved mental condition of 
women on the continentsof Exrope and America. She said 
she could not, therefore, be considered by the wise men as 
trespassing beyond the assigned province of a Hindoo woman 
by her compliance with a request to deliver a lecture. Her 
object was, she added, the advancement of female education 
in this presidency. These were merely preliminary observa- 
tions, but, as it was late, the lecturer promised at some future 
time to enter upon the immediate subject of the lecture- 
Mr. Seshyangar, Vernaculer Professor of the Presidency 
College, commented upon the different parts of the lecture, 
and said that it was not only by reading but by hearing others 
read and by experience the human intellect could be well 
informed, and that the native women by attending the lec- 
tures to be delivered by Sree Rungamba Garu might be highly 
benefited. Mr. Sreenevasa Charu, Sanscrit Pundit, supported 
the above views. The chairman summed up the whole of 
the proceedings and made a few observations, complimenting 
the lecturer on her ability as a lecturer. Mr. Theruvengada 
Pillay then thanked the lecturer for her kind compliance 
with the request of certain gentlemen to deliver the lecture, 
and he impressed upon the minds of those that were then 
present the advisability of securing the services of such a 
highly educated caste lady as the lecturer in educating and 
enlightening the women of this country. 

A correspondent of the Glasgow Star reiterates the story 
about a home for Pio Nono being found in the isle of Bute. 
He says: “That the Marquis of Bute contemplated not only 
offering His Holiness an asylum in theisland of Bute, but of 
building a palatial residence for him in it, is, I believe, a 
fact. In consequence of this determination, a late Lord 
Advocate and the standing counsel of the family was sent 
for by the relatives, and was for some days a visitor on busi- 
ness at Mount Stewart House. If my information is cor- 
rect, 1. required all the eloquence and persuasive powers of 
this distinguished lawyer to cause the noble Marquis to post- 
pone his intention, but he did not succeed in eradicating it. 
The idea, I am assured, is revived. The Marquis is bent on 
having the Pope in the island. His Holiness is said to have 
issued secret inquiries as to the reception he was likely to 
meet with in Covenanting, heretical Scotland, and the 
assurances he has received of the progress of Roman Catho- 
lic proselytising in Scotland generally have all but deter- 
mined him to come. Mr. Gladstone, I am further informed, 
has been sounded privately on the subject, and has expressed 
himself favorably as to the residence of His Holiness in the 

British islands, provided the Pope will pledge himself to put 


down and keep down agrarian outrages, etc., in Ireland. 
which, it is said, His Holiness is willing to do. On this 
condition the British Government will place before him the 
shield of British protection, but it is stipulated that the 
Pope is not to visit Ireland personally in the meantime, nor 
without the sanction of the Prime Minister. Cardinal Anto- 
nelli is said to be exceedingly wroth at the idea of the Pope 
coming to Britain, and has threatened to have him deposed. 
But the movement is said to have the warm support of M. 
Thiers, probably for this very good reason that he sees that 
it will rid France of a serious difficulty. Iam assured that 
the plans of a Papal palace, to be erected in the island of 
Bute, are actually prepared, and are about to be submitted 
for His Holiness’s approbation.” 


General MacMahon’s report on the operations in and round 
Paris gives us the list of killed and wounded, to wit, 83 of- 
ficers and 794 men slain, and 430 officers and 6,024 men 
wounded in one monta and a half, during which the Marshal 
says that his army put down the most formidabie insurrection 
that France has ever seen. His troops made about thirty 
miles of trenches, constructed eighty batteries armed with 
350 guns, and seized on five forts armed in the most for- 
midable manner and obstinately defended, and also numerous 
field works. The enceinte was also forced, and numerous 
barricades stormed and captured. The spoils of this civil 
war were 25,000 prisoners, 1,500 guns, and 400,000 muskets, 
which happy result shows that to accomplish the destruction 
of one regular the insurgents required at least a gun and 
three-quarters and nearly fifty muskets. Of the amount of 
ammunition necessary it is impossible to form an estimate, 
but the Communists always blazed away in the most liberal 
manner. Looking at the small loss of life it certainly seems 
that the attacks could not have been pushed with any ex- 
traordinary vigor, nor the Federals have fought with the ob- 
stinacy described by the Duke of Magenta. The Marshal does 
not attempt to estimate the losses of the insurgents further 
than by saying that they experienced enormous losses. We 
believe that those losses, including the men who were sum- 
marily executed, amount to 15,000 men. In speaking of the 
Engineers, the Marshal remarks that they attacked the forts 
in a manner never seen before. Soas to blockade the be- 
sieged they completely enveloped their works with trenches! 
This may be a novelty in the case of such a fort as Issy, 
which lies about a mile from the enceinte. This fort was 
nearly enveloped, when it was suddenly evacuated by its 
garrison. 

A Parliamentary return, moved for by Mr. Baines, gives 
an account of the business transacted in the year 1870 at 
every postoffice savings bank in the United Kingdom. The 
return shows that there are several postoflice banks in Eng- 
land with deposits exceeding £50,000; and the bank at the 
head postoffice at Birmingham has deposits exceeding half a 
nillion sterling, although there are several other postoftices 
in thattown. The deposits in the postoftice banks in Middle- 
sex, including the “ city” of London, amounted at the close 
of 1870 to no less than £2,728,634; in Surrey, to £1,084,060 ; 
in Kent, £1,011,893; in Warwickshire, £925,791; in Lan- 
cashire only £899,345; and in all Yorkshire only £613,566. 
The postoflice banks appear to be, toa considerable extent, 
used for other purposes than that of permanent investment 
of savings, for about a third of the entire deposits held was 
withdrawn in the year, and at many postoffices one half. 
Country districts or centres of country districts show a great 
contrast to this; the deposits in the postoffice bank at Bland- 
ford exceed £50,000, and in that at Canterbury they exceed 
£138,000 ; and in both instances the year’s withdrawals did 
not amount to a fifth of the total deposits held.” In the whole 
United Kingdom £6,333,082 was added to the deposits in 
1870, and £4,758,187 was withdrawn. The net increase of 
deposits in the year (the excess of deposits over withdrawals) 
was £1,399,728 in England, £46,007 in Wales, £37,488 in 
Scotland, £88,761 in Ireland, £2,911 in the Channel Islands ; 
making a total increase of £1,574,895 in the amount of de- 
posits. At the close of the year 1870 there were 1,072,953 
depositors’ accounts open in the English postoffice banks, 
and sums amounting to £13,727,450 were due to the de- 
positors ; in Wales 30,636 depositors, and £403,235 due to 
them; in Ireland 38,279 depositors, and £633,000 due 10 them ; 
in the Channel Islands 2,242 depositors, and £31,021 due to 
them ; makinga total of £1,183,153 depositors, and £15,099,- 
104 due to them. 


It would seem that the Swedish Government has not quite 
abandoned its project of annexing Spitzbergen, for its Am- 
bassador at St. Petersburg, M. Bjornstjerna, has again raised 
the question in a letter addressed to the Journal de St. Péters- 
dourg, and the publication of this letter by the semi-official 
organ of the Russian Foreign Office is regarded as a sign that 
Prince Gortschakoff has not yet made up his mind on the 
subject. M. Bjornstjerna points out, in addition to the ar- 
guments in his first letter, that in 1808 the maps of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences of St. Petersburg represented Spitzbergen 
as Norwegian territory, and that the name of Grulanda or 
Gralant, which is stated by Russian journals to be the old 
Russian name of the archipelago, is merely a corruption of 
the Germano-Scandinavian word Groénland, which was given 
to Spitzbergen by its first discoverers (Barents in 1596 and 
Hudson in 1607), who mistook it for part of Greenland. From 
this M. Bjornstjerna infers that the Russians could not have 
discovered *Spitzbergen, as they only knew it by a foreign 
name. If colonization is to be regarded as giving a right to 
the possession of the territory, the Dutch, English, and Ham- 





burgers would have a better claim to it than Russia. On the 
other hand, the Exchange Gazette of St. Petersburg, and the 
journal of the same name which is published at Moscow say 
there are upwards of twenty ukases of Peter the Great and 
Catherine IL. in which Spitzbergen is mentioned as a Rus- 
sian territory, and appeal to the opinion expressed in 1866 by 
Mr. Campbell, the United States ambassador at Stockholm, 
in support of their statement that the frontier between Rus- 
sia and Norway is “ unnatural and offensive to Russian na- 
tional feeling.” 

An inhabitant of Lorraine communicates to a German 
paper some interesting information as to the difficulties which 
Germany is likely to experience in reconciling the Alsatians 
and Lorrainers to her rule. He says there can be no doubt 
it will take much more time, even with the best intentions, 
to make Alsace and Lorraine German than, for instance, it 
took to make Savoy French. One of the reasons of this is 
that the Alsatians have preserved the old German love of 
fighting and locomotion, and that there is no country where 
they could gratify these propensities so thoroughly as in 
France. During the last war Alsace and Lorraine furnished 
60,000 men to the French army, which is about double the — 
number of troops that was furnished to the German army 
by any of the territories of the Fatherland. France offered 
to the sons of those who entered the military service a means 
of living; the number of Alsatian subordinate officials who 
were formerly in the army is extraordinary. Jot only the 
province itself, but Paris and all parts of France swarm with 








Alsatian and Lorraine gendarmes, frontier guards, foresters, 
office messengers, &c. There are at least 3,000 Alsatians and 
Lorrainers in the Parisian municipal guard and police. The 
well-to-do classes, on the other hand, easily obtained exemp- 
tion from military service, which asa rule they holt in ab- 
horrence, especially when it is compulsory. Under such cir- 
cumstances the knowledge that general liability to military 
service must some day inevitably be introduced under the 
German régime has naturally produced a most unfavorable 
impression on a people which has for the last twelvemonth 
lived on excitement and delusion. The change is too great 
—it strikes too deep at all the relations of life—not to give 
cause for considerable apprehension. ‘ There are two other 
circumstances,” the writer adds, “ which greatly increase the 
prevailing discontent. These are the helpless condition of 
the returned prisoners, who cannot find work because most 
of the factories are closed, and the discharge of numerous 
officials. It was a mistake not at.once to enrol the former in 
the German army, if only for a short time. Many of them 
have now returned to France, and the remainder detest us. 

As for the officials, they firmly believe ina re- 
storation of the French rule, and the Alsatians in France do 
all they can to strengthen them in this belief. The conse- 
quence is they consider it a duty to foster and strengthen the 
prevalent dislike for Germany.” 


Loud complaints are heard from Galicia with regard to 
the policy there pursued by Austria in her desire of con- 
ciliating her motley “nationalities.” The University of 
Lemberg has been totally handed over to “ Polonization,” 
and in consequence of this worse than childish proceeding 
some of the most eminent German professors have already 
left their chairs, or are on the point of doing so—to the 
obvious detriment of that self-same nationality, and to the as 
obvious gain of “ Germanism” elsewhere. And thus instead 
of the University having to be gradually Polonized, accord- 
ing to the governmental decree, within the space of three 
years, it is so already, if by Polonization is meant the uproot 
ing of all German holders of chairs. The only awkward 
consequence of this precipitate flight of these objected-to 
“foreign elements” is the absence of those who are to re- 
place them. The Galician Ministry of Education have 
looked far and near for the requisite Polish University 
teachers ; but, however low the standard put forth, there are 
none to te found, A few “docents” of tender years and 
fresh from school were all they could lay hands upon to fill 
the places of men of European eminence. But the utter in- 
capability of these youths being too flagrant even for a 
National Ministry, their embarrassment is most pressing and 
most absurd. There is a homely proverb about cutting off 
one’s nose which these Polish regenerators of their race and 
nation had better lay to heart while it is yet time. The Ger- 
man Austrians will certainly not lose by the destruction of 
the Lemberg University, and we should think tbat even 
Germans did not cease to employ French cooks and dancing 
masters during the war. However, if German science, as 
such, is to be superseded en bloc as anti-National, we shall be 
very glad to hear of that Polish science which hitherto has 
kept the secret of her existence remarkably well. 


We forget whether it was Buckeburg, or Schauenburg, but 
we are sure it was one of those two sovereignties, from which 
Heine was “exiled for political reasons.” His Majesty the 
Sovereign himself, Heine relates, took his stand on the bal- 
cony of his palace, in order to see the poet leave all his States 
with his own eyes. Unfortunately it happened to have rained 
shortly before, and there was so much mud in consequence 
that the poor exile carried haif the principality with him on the 
soles of his boots. From that time to this history has been 
silent regarding Schauenburg, but with the rewakening of all 
Germany she too, or rather her illustrious Sovereign, is again 
heard of. It would be an invidious task to count up the 
forces he sent—oflicer and all—to the fray, while he carefully 
watched over the safety of his country at home; but we can- 








not have a doubt that whether they amounted to one dozen 














or two, or even three—including war-horses, gunners, and 
vivandieres—they did their duty like everybody else, aad 
fought bravely both for their little “landsfather” and for 
their great “fatherland.” The war being over, of course, 
Schauenburg had her entry, headed by this most august 
father of his country, and, furthermore, prayers and thanks- 
givings were ordered to be held in al/ the Christian churches, 
even as at Berlin. And, as at Berlin, the unfortunate Jews 
of Schauenburg were left out. They were not asked to pray, 
which aggravated them sorely. Pray they would, even if the 
Sovereign himself had to be addressed. To us such favor 
may be slightly unintelligible and somewhat below the dignity 
of those who have outlived Pharaoh and Nebuchadnezzar, 
and the good Titus himself. However, they went as a depu- 
tation—all of them. Ushered into the august presence, they 
prayed that they might be ordered to pray “ like unto the rest 
of the nations.” His Serenity, taking a leaf out of Von 
Mubler’s book, prevaricated. “It was an oversight rest.ng 
with the ‘ Cultus Ministry’ (there is one even in Schauenburg) 
and could not be helped.” Here an incautious member of 
the deputation ventured to remind his Sovereign that Bis- 
marck had, though they had also been at first forgotten in 
Prussia, finally ordered the Jewish prayers to take place. 
This, however, was too much. His Majesty turned wildly 
upon his subjects, and, bursting into the genuine native idiom 
of Schauenburg—for it boasts of one, like every square mile 
of Germany—he told them certain amenities which they are 
not iikely to forget ina hurry. Above all, he told them that 
the Sovereign of Schauenburg did not care a rush for Bis- 
marck, who might do what he liked in Berlin, but had better 
not be mentioned here in Schauenburg. And the deputation 
retired. 

The Parliamentary returns show that the tonnage of the 
whole British empire was less at the close of 1870 than at 
the termination of the previous year. The number of 
ships on the register December 31, 1869, was 39,072, aggre- 
gating 7,182,658 tons, while on the same date in 1870 there 
were 37,596 ships, representing 7,150,841 tons. This shows a 
diminution at the close of 1870 of 1,476 ships of 31,717 tons. 
For the United Kingdom alone, in the same period, the de- 
crease was 746 vessels, of 19,034 tons. The new tonnage 
registered in Great Brita'n in 1870 was 609 sailing vessels of 
136,286 tons, and 434 steamers, of 226,591 tons, making a 
total of 1,043 vessels of 362,877 tons, and showing an in- 
crease over 1869 of 31 vessels, but a decrease of 5,689 tons. 
The Suez trade has been the primary cause of this dis- 
crepancy, the peculiarities of the traftic demanding a new 
style of steamer and of less tonnage than ordinary. But not- 
withstanding the falling oft in the aggregate tonnage of the 
whole empire, there was a gain in the arrivals and depar- 
tures in the United Kingdom of 9,056 vessels and 2,429,858 
tons. This indicates that the sea trade is becoming absorbed 
by steamers, and causing a consequent reduction in the num- 
ber of carriers, the rapidity and certainty of their voyages 
over sailing craft more than compensating fur the diminution 
in the aggregate tonnage. 

The election of Dr. Ddllinger to the post of rector is an 
event of great importance. By taking this step the University 
of Munich has placed itself in the foremost ranks of the great 
ecclesiastical conflict of our age, and has gained a position 
which even Berlin cannot claim. The States to which the 
Universities of Northern Germany belong, the way in which 
they were founded, and their confessed character, oinder 
them the representatives of Protestantism. Munich, on the 
other hand, is the oldest German University which has 
assumed the character of a school for all branches of science, 
and until very lately it was considered the stronghold of the 
strictly Catholic party. Now, fifty-four Professors out of the 
sixty-three who were entitled to a vote have elected Dr. von 
Dollinger, who is excommunicated, and, more than this, the 
leader of the old Catholics, as next year’s Rector of the 
University. By so doing they have in the most distinct 
manner confirmed the protest made a year ago by forty-four 
Professors and teachers of the University against the claims 
of the Vatican Council to be considered cecumenical, and the 
binding character of its decree with respect to the infallibility 
of the Pope. The fact that of late years the Uuiversity of 
Munich has taken but a small part in politics, and that the 
political views of the majority of its teachers were till lately 
exceedingly moderate, clearly proves how false is the asser- 
tion of the Ultramontanes that the resistance to the new dogma 
is the work of a political party. The Ministry of State and 
the Royal Patron of the University have now to decide 
whether they will sanction the election ; but, whether they 
confirm it or not, the vote does honor to Bavaria and Germany, 
The election is the more important as the anniversary of the 
foundation of the Ingolstadt-Munich University will be cele- 
brated during the next rectorate,and Dr. von Dollinger would 
on that occasion worthily represent the dignity of Catholic 
science and the respect which is its due, 


















A correspondent of the London Spiritualist asserts with 
confidence (but without mentioning his data) “that about 
one-third of the population of Great Britain is susceptible to 
spirit influence ; or, in other words, nine millions of the inha- 
bitants o! Great Britain are mediums of more or less power.” 
Whereupon the Pall Mall Gazetie observes: We hardly know 
whether these statistics are likely to afford gratification, for 
the privilege of mediumship is apt to involve some counter- 
balancing disadvantages. We read, for instance, of a Mrs. 
Guppy who, without warning or preparation, “ came plump 
down upon the centre of a table round which eleven persons 
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were sitting shoulder to shoulder” in a room the doors of 
which were locked. It is not mentioned that the medium 
suffered through this unceremonious, nut to say indecorous, 
treatment; but we hear from another correspondent of the 
same journal that “Mrs. Guppy is one of the largest and 
heaviest women of his acquaintance.” Under these circum- 
stance we can readily believe that the table would, at any 
rate, proclaim its sufferings, and we should thus have among 
us “a groaning board” similar to that which puzzled our 
forefathers nearly two centuries ago. Both Swift and Steele 
allude to this mysterious piece of elm, and even Charles IL. 
went to see it. When touched with a hot iron it emitted 
loud groans; and its sensitiveness seems to have been cen- 
tagious, for after its fame had been established, rival boards 
were advertised in different parts of London, and the 
publicans largely profited by the credulity of the public. 

A remarkable pamphlet by a Dane, which reminds one 
of Marquis Wielopolski’s desperate appeal to the Poles to 
throw themselves into the arms of Russia because Europe 
‘had abandoned them, has just appeared in a German transla- 
tion at Bremen. ‘The author, Mr. J. H. Bagger, who holds a 
prominent position at the Danish bar, roundly declares that 
“Denmark must in further look for support only at Berlin,” 
and that, though he knows such an opinion must deeply hurt 
the feelings of thousands of his countrymen, he considers it a 
duty to speak what he deems to be the truth on a matter of 
such importance. He admits that he has no political liking 
for Germany. The defeats of the Danes by Prussia caused 
him as much pain as any other Danish patriot, and the suc- 
cesses of Prince Bismarck appear to him little better than 
triumphs of might over right. But he cannot shut his eyes 
to the fact that Germany is now the strongest Power in 
Europe, and that it would be mere suicide on the part of 
Denmark to attempt to recover what she has lost. An 
expenditure of from seven to eight millions of rigsdaler a 
year on her army and navy will certainly not suffice to 
reconquer Duppel and A'sen, and it is only by a peaceful and 
friendly policy towards Germany that she can hope to obtain 
anything forthe Danes in North Schleswig. “For us the 
most important point is that we should not be wiped off the 
map of Europe. The Danish people must sacrifice every- 
thing to maintain the independence they still possess. With 
this object we should not hesitate a moment to abandon our 
traditional hostility against the Germans. There must be no 
more dreamy brooding overa possible greatness in the 
future.” 


The Spectator, referring to the excitement caused by the 
wreck of the Megvzera, deplores the effeminacy of tone which 
is creeping over the services, as it is over society. Sailors 
actually begin to dislike going to sea in ships which cannot 
float. There are even “men among us who would sacrifice 
everything of value—liberty, humanity, the whole work of 
legislation—to the prevention of scarlet fever.” There are, 
in fact, people with souls so dead to a sense of the sublime 
that they object to sacrificing their families and themselves 
for the sake of local self-government, and would prefer wait- 
ing a year or two for the privilege of recording their votes in 
secret to losing their children this autumn by fevers which 
might be prevented by a little domestic legislation. They 
will not love the vestries and the nuisance authorities and the 
jobbing dust contractors and the guzzling guardians with 
that high and holy affection which purifies the heart if it does 
not purify the house. This is very sad, and the difficulty is to 
know how to “elevate the masses,” and to make them de- 
light in dirt and in dwelling in pigstyes so long as the prac- 
tice of purchase in the army is being abolished. They insist 
that Parliament might at least interfere to prevent them being 
robbed and poisoned and stinted in water, as they are in 
food. It is useless to argue with benighted natures such as 
these ; the best course to pursue with them is to duck them in 
the pure fount of Liberty. 


— —-_o> -——_  — 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


John Jerningham’s Journal. New York: Charles Scribner 
and Co. We can hardly conceive what object the author of 
this “ Journal” could have had in view in inflicting it upon 
the world, unless he based his expectations of profit upon the 
reputation acquired by “Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal.” If 
such were his expectations, however, he must inevitably be 
sadly disappointed, as his work is utterly lacking in the spark- 
ling vivacity and brilliancy of diction which characterizes 
the original. If it be true that John Jerningham be the Mrs. 
Jerningham’s “ John,” he is certainly the “ weaker vessel,” 
and we would advise him, for the future, to leave journalizing 
to the lady, and himself court the usual pleasures with which 
he seems se much in love, by following the plow or jaking to 
the grubbing hoe, in which capacity he might be of some ser- 
vice to mankind. In very truth, the reader of “ John Jer- 
ningham” will find him, as a whole, extremely weak and 
commonplace, and at times absolutely shallow. 

The Life and Times of Henry, Lord Brougham. Written 
by Himself. Vol. If. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
The contents of this second volume are, if possible, still 
more interesting than the preceding. It treats principally 
of the trial of Queen Charlotte and the efforts made by 
Brougham and the other counsel to aid her. The iniquity 
of the course of the Prince Regent appears most plainly, 
and the general opinion of the English publie for half a 
century is strengthened by the memoir before us. The 








Queen does not appear to be altogether a lovely character; 
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and it is made known that her visit to foreign lands was 
undertaken completely against the advice of her counsel. 
They foresaw the evil consequences; they knew that wit- 
nesses could easily be procured on the Continent to swear to 
anything, and they wished to have her remain at home- 
She would not, and only returned in time to be ignominiously 
turned away from the door at the coronation. The young 
Princess Charlotte, whose succession to the throne was so 
much counted on, was also one of Brougham’s clients, and 
he tells her story simply though fully. We are filled with 
wonder at the matchless industry of the man who found 
time amid such proceedings to write mathematical essays for 
the Hdinburgh Review and lectures on science for popular 
audiences. This book makes an important addition to Eng- 
lish history, and the contribution to that of France made by 
his conversation with Carnot when the latter was living in 
retirement long after the Revolution is most valuable. In it 
Carnot gives his opinion of the leaders ef that epoch, particu - 
larising Bonaparte, Siéyés, Robespierre, and others, and de- 
claring that it was impossible for Louis and Marie Antoin- 
ette to have been saved. Had the attempt been made by 
the judges, they must themselves have answered to the 
populace. 

Newspaper Press Directory of the United Kingdom. Lon- 
don: C. Mitchell and Co. We are gratified at being able to 
obtain a copy of this work for 1871. Those who wish to 
keep informed of the progress of the art of journalism will 
look with pleasure upon this volume. It contains a list of all 
the dailies, weeklies, and monthlies printed in Great Britain, 
with a short analys's of their value, and the price of sub- 
scription. The number of dailies is 119, about one-sixth as 
many as in the United States, and the total number of jour- 
nals 1450. This indicates a large increase since the abolition 
of the stamp duty, and it need not be remarked that the 
quality of the papers, as a whole, is unequalled anywhere. 

The Adlantte Monthly for this month has a beautiful story 
by Bayard Taylor on “ Twin-Love,” Bret Harte has a poem 
anda story, Mr. Fields continues his recollections of Dickens, 
the two serials are still going on, and there is some well 
written criticism on books. 





LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


Mr. Swinburne has, it is stated, just completed a classical 
novel, which will shortly be in the hands of the printer. 

We understand that Mr. Hamilton Marshall, the author of 
a remarkably able novel just published by Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall, is a direct descendant of Mrs. Hamilton, the author- 
ess of the still popular tale of cottage life of the last century, 
entitled “ The Cottagers of Glenburnie.” 

An important work on the history and practice of typo- 
graphy has just been completed in connection with the 
“ Printers’ Register.” It is entitled “ A Dictionary of Typo- 
graphy and its accessory Arts.” 

A very interesting pamphlet has just been published, pur- 
porting to be a fue simile of the London Gazette of 1666, con- 
taining the full account of the Great Fire of London, which 
raged from September 4 to September 10, 1666. It is printed 
in the old style of spelling, and contains an account of the 
total destruction of 13,200 houses, 87 churches, 6 chapels, 4 
bridges, 3 city gates, the Royal Exchange, the Custom House, 
the gaol at Newgate, and the Guildhall. The whole forms a 
valuable literary curiosity. 

The Birmingham Morning News, under the head of “ Our 
Parliamentary Peep Show,” mentions that one of Mr. New- 
degate’s peculiarities in Parliament consists in getting his 
speeches taken down by a gentleman in the gallery, whom 
he retains for that purpose. The stenographer knows when 
the honorable member wants to have his burning oratory 
transferred to paper, by Mr. Newdegate placing his hat on 
the floor beside him ; that is the prearranged signal. When 
Mr. Newdegate holds his hat in his hand, or places it under 
the seat, he does not wish his words taken down. This harm- 
less pastime has continued for many years. 

A project, long discussed, of erecting a statue to Sir Hum- 
phry Davy in Penzance, the town of his birth, is on the point 
of being realised. A working committee was formed some 
time since, and by the exertions of its members a sum of £500 
has been raised in subscriptions. A very eligible site has 
been obtained from the Town Council, immediately in front 
of the Market House and facing the main entrance of the 
town. The Messrs. Wills have been commissioned to exe- 
cute the statue, and they have completed a model of heroic 
size (about seven feet high), which may be seen at their 
studio. The statue is designed after Sir Thomas Lawrence’s 
portrait, painted for the Royal Society, and now at Burling- 
toa House, but other portraits have been also studied, and the 
likeness appears to be happy. Sir Humphry is represented 
in the well-known costume of the portrait—a light overcoat 
flung back, with coat within buttoned over, and waistcoat 
with upright collar appearing above the latter, shorts, long 
stockings, shoes and buckles; the head is slightly thrown 
back as if inspired with the courage and enthusiasm for sci- 
ence which excited Coleridge’s strong admiration for his 
friend ; and the right hand rests on a safety-lamp, the product 
and symbol of the beneficent genius of the chemist. 

Mr. William Theed’s colossal marble group of “ Africa,” 
now erected in its place on the Prince Consort’s memorial, 
Hyde a gg por the artist’s grace of fancy and ingenuity 
of invention. In embodying three phases of the continent of 
Africa, Egypt, as the most important portion, has been adopt- 
ed as the centre of the group, and is personified by the figure 
of a woman habited in the costume of the ancient statues of 
the country. She is represented as about to descend from a 
dromedary, which has already been made to kneel as at the 
completion of a journey, thus signifying that the ancient 
civilisation of which she is the type has come to anend. On 
the right of the central groop is the figure of a Troglodite, or 
inhabitant of the desért lying between the Nile and the Red 
Sea, indicating the utmost eastern limits of the continent, and 
near to him is the half-buried statue of a sphinx, a remnant 
of the monumental glories of the past. On the same side of 





the central group, but f er round, is the fi of Euro- 
pean civilisation instructing a chief of one of the tribes of 
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Southern Africa, whose rapt attention is suggestive of the | 
dawn of rising civilisation On the left of the central group 
the present commerce of the interior and the northern shores | 
of the continent are personified by an Arabian merchant | 
seated on the ground, in the fashion of his country, by the 
side of his merchandise, which consists of bales of cotton, 
minerals, vegetable drugs, elephants’ teeth, and other native 
productions. 


A Welsh Eisteddfod has proved the means of discovering 
& young composer of promise. His name is Joseph Parry : 
he had worked in America in an iron-foundry, and through 
Mr. Brinley Richards and Sir Sterndale Bennett, who were 
struck with a chorus composed at a competition at the Eis- 
teddfod of Swansea, joined the Royal Academy of Music as a 
pupil. He has taken a musical degree at the University of 
Cambridge, and is now returning to the United States to 
practise his profession. 

We understand that Mr. Shepherd will shortly reopen the 
Surrey Theatre. 

Flotow, the composer, is reported to be grievously ill at 
Reicheneim. 

_M. Felix has taken the St. James’s Theatre, and opens in 
November for nine months. 

Herr Mosenthal’s new five-act comedy, entitled “ Madeleine 
Morel,” will shortly be produced on the stage. 

At the French Opera, Gounod’s “ Romeo et Juliette” is 
said to be in preparation, with Madame Miolan-Carvalho as 
Juliette. 

The Emperor of Germany intends establishing a conserva- 
wire for the improvement of military music. 

Miss Augusta Thomson, the actress, is suffering from low 
nervous fever,and has been forced to give up all engagements 
for the present. 


The Musical Standard announces that M. Gounod has pro- 
mised to write a (so-called) Mass, especially adapted for the 
Anglican service. 

Signora Albini, who has been engaged at the Royal Italian 
Opera for three years, will make her debut next season in 
“ Lucia” or the “ Sonnambula.” 

A contemporary states that a lady sang at a concert at 
Rhyl who possessed “an extraordinary compass of voice ;” 
on the occesion referred to, “the lady sang two duets for 
soprano and tenor.” 

Madame Arabella Goddard contemplates making a pro- 
fessional tour in Ireland, after her return from Germany. 

Madame Parepa has engaged for her coming season in the 
United States, Miss Clara Doria, daughter of the well-known 
composer, Mr. John Barnett. 

Miss Alice Phillips, daughter of the celebrated vocalist, 
Mr. Henry Phillips, a few days ago brought an action against 
Mr. H. B. Farnie, a dramatic writer, who had entered into an 
agreement for the plaintiff to play at the Theatre Comique, 
in the Strand, and who had failed to fulfil his agreement. 
The lady obtained a verdict; damages £25. 

Mr. H. L. Bateman, lessee of the Royal Lyceum Theatre, is 
proceeding rapidly with the transformation of his theatre. 

he whole interior will be elegantly re-decorated and_ re- 
seated. The new campaign is expected to commence about 
the middle of September. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AMERICA. 


OUR FUTURE. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


According to the official aggregate of the new Census, the 
population of the United States in 1870 was 38,555,983— 
against a total of 31,443,321 in 1860. One of the morning 
journals, taking the figures of the last two Censuses as a 
point of comparison, hazards a guess as to the probable 
population of the several States and Territories in the year 
1880. The supposed aggregate is 49,600,000; and the largest 
estimated increase is in the States of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Illinois, lowa, Texas, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 
New York is put down at 5,000,000 in 1880; Pennsylvania, 
4,200,000 ; Ol.io, 3,000,000, and Illinois 3,200,000; while Texas 
and Kentucky are estimated at 1,500,000 each—the largest 
ratio of increase being Texas. But in this elaborate calcula- 
tion very little account is made of the new Territories, through 
which the Pacific Railway runs. It is hardly possible that 
with the rapid increase of business along the line of that 

reat thoroughfare, the present Territories will grow slowly 
sr the next nine years. They cannot help expanding 
rapidly in population, in resources, and in wealth; and long 
before 1880 they will be knocking at the door of Con 
for admission to the privileges of States. The growth of the 
great territory beyond the Mississippi is likely to surpass 
that of the older States of the West for the ensuing ten 
years ; and the multiplication of facilities for trade and travel 
will invite the immigration of many thousands from the 
Eastern States, who are already looking with eager interest 
toward broader fields of effort and better channels for the 
pursuit of active industries. The Far West is destined to 
undergo a process of development, in comparison with which 
the past growth of the older sections will cease to be a mar- 
vel; and the results of the next decade will make some im- 
portant changes in the character of our population. 


PUNISHNENTS WANTED. 
From the Journal of Commerce. 


Now, if ever, swift and impressive examples must be made 
of killers on railways and steamboats. It is of no use for 
newspapers to report harrowing accounts of the terrible dis- 
asters which have of late accumulated, with sickening fre- 
quency in our columns, if the authorities are culpably remiss 
in their duty. Unless the men who are responsible for these 
wholesale butcheries are to be punished, and that promptly, 
we should feel it to be a kindness to our readers to suppress 
such shocking narratives, which have only the effect of — 
the nerves and increasing still more the popular fear o} 
travelling in America. If we are to keep on doing our part 
in exposing the infamous conduct of corporations and em- 
ployees, which makes such slaughters possible, we demand 
peremptorily that district attorneys and grand juries and all 
concerned in the administration of justice, should second our 
efforts. The men involved in the Westfield massacres, now 
out on bail, must be brought to trial with the utmost dispatch, 
and, if guilty, take the full penalty of their crime. The 
aptain of the steamer Chautauqua, which blew up, killing 





eight persons, has been held by the coroner's jury, guilty of 
criminal neglect. The law must deal with him sternly, and 
that with the least possible delay. If a man like that, if 
guilty, should find himself inside a prison-cell on a sentence 
of ten a, within forty-eight hours after his criminal folly 
had killed off eight human beings, such an instance of swift 
and sure retribution would do great good. So, for a like 
reason, the speedy trial, conviction and punishment of the 
Westfield men would be productive of highly beneficial re- 
sults to the public. So too would a similar rapidity and 
rigor in the Philadelphia and Erie Railroad case. 


THE AMERICAN DEPUTATION IN RUSSIA. 


From the Commercial Advertiser. 


Prince Gortschakoff has laid before his En:peror an offi- 
cial report of the recent interview with the delegates of the 
Evangelical Alliance—and the facts are substantially as be- 
fore stated. That is to say, the Prince was very courteous 
and very decided. The American address, he says, “ con- 
tained only general observations,’ and he expressed his 
willingness to accept it; but the one written in London 
was in effect “a bid of indictment,” and it was ae 
without hesitation. He then suggested that both addresses 
should be withdrawn, in order to avoid offence; and to 
this all the members of the different deputations finally 
agreed. Amicable relations continued to exist; the Prince 
met four of the delegates the next day, two of them Eng- 
lishmen and two Americans, received a cordial expression 
of their gratitude for the courtesy with which they had 
been received—and so the Russian and the Anglo-Saxon 
closed up the Evangelical account. The Prince’s report is 
a good bit of reading for hot weather. Cool as an ice- 
berg. keen as a razor, Gortschakoff hits the long-winded 
orators of the deputations a hard blow, when he says he 
cannot venture to inflict upon his Majesty the speeches to 
which he was himself bound in courtesy to listen; and he 
adds that he was compelled to decline requests which 
would have entailed the abrogation of some of the laws of 
the Empire. On the whole, Gortschakoft proved himself a 
genuine Tartar, glozed over by the conventional varnish of 
the wily diplomat. The task of converting Russia must be 
left to a more convenient season. Just now it is a hopeless 
undertaking. 


ACCOMPLICES BEFORE THE FACT. 
From the New York Times. 


The difficulty is not now that the laws are insufficient to 
suppress infamous advertising, but that the laws we have are 
not enforced. There is no day that passes but publications 
are laid upon the breakfast-tables of thousands of our citi- 
zens, in influential journals, which would be justly indictable 
at common law for public indecency. Not only so, but the 
statute law of this state expressly provides that any person 
who shall advise or induce another to take medicines or other 
treatment for the purposes which are held up without dis- 
guise in these advertisements, shall be guilty of manslaughter 
in the second degree. It may be that the publishers of the 
journals containing such advertisements could not be con- 
victed under this provision ; but if it can be proved in any 
case that a person slaughtered by medical malpractice, such 
as put to death Dr. Rosenzweig’s supposed victim last week, 
was actually induced to seek the quack for this purpose by 
an advertisement in a public journal, there ought to be no 
difficulty in convicting its publisher as an accomplice in homi- 
cide before the fact, if not as a principal in manslaughter in 
the second degree, under this law. In their investigations 
into every such case, we trust that the police will keep this 
point in view, and will carefully inquire whether the victim 
was decoyed into the den of death by a public journal. 

THE HOMICIDE STATISTICS. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


We published yesterday a tabular statement which fur- 
nished a startling addendum to the list of casualties 
for the past year. It purported to be an_ official 
list of the homicides committed in the United States 
for the twelve months ending on the 31st of May 
last. The total number in all the States and Territories 
was stated at 2,052—or an average of more than five 
per day. The largest proportions fell to tie States of 
Texas, Tennessee, Louisiana, and Georgia; the State of New 
York counts 70—an average of about six per month; New 
Jersey had only 5 cases; but little Vermont, singularly 
enough, reports 73 for the year. In Illinois, there were 56; 
in Kansas, 42; in California, 45; but in Connecticut, the 
land of steady habits, only 6. In Pennsylvania, there were 
55, and in Rhode Island, 5. Besides these, 155 persons were 
killed by Indians during the year—making a total of 2,207 
violent deaths reported as having occurred in one year, aside 
from the casualties on routes of travel. 

If it be true that the statement is for the year 1870-71 only, 
the average of five murders a day for a whole twelvemonth 
is a startling exhibit. Will the Census Bureau explain? No- 
— likes to be scared without reason; and if murders are 
really so common as these figures indicate, we must look 
about for a preventive. 


THE SHARPERS OF WALL STREET, 
From the Sun. 


It is to be feared that the prevalence of fraud in Wall street 
betokens both a lax morality and a lax — of doing busi- 
ness among its denizens. Not only is there a hurry, a care- 
lessness, and a confusion in their dealings with one another, 
but there is a want of that close scrutiny of the characters of 
the men with whom they have to do, which, if properly 
practised, would defeat nine out of ten of the swindling 
games at present so often successful. 

For example, it is notorious that the legitimate business of 
buying and selling stocks and bonds for investment would 
not support one-tenth of the brokers in the street; nor would 
the incorporated and private banks make nearly as much 
money as they do if they had only the mercantile community 
for customers. It is speculation, or, in plain language, gam- 
bling, {that keeps the whole street alive. Men rush to Wall 
street, or send their orders by mail or telegraph, not from 
this city alone, but from all parts of the Union, and they buy 
and sell largely, not to supply the wants of their regular 
business, ;but in the hope of profiting by the fluctuations of 
the market. Among this crowd are many, too, who are not 
willing to abide the involuntary rise and fall of prices, but 
who seek to control them by various tricks and devices. 
peed form rings to corner or to bear stocks; greenbacks and 
gold are alternately withdrawn and let out again in enormous 





quantities ; false reports are circulated of good or bad news, 


and the fears and credulity of the stockjobbing fraternity are 
played upon in every conceivable manner. Thus it happens 
that even the honest dealers become familiar with dishonest 
practices, and with dishonest men as daily companions. They 
lose that instinct which should warn them when a rogue 
approaches them, because they are in constant intercourse 
with rogues ; and they do not refuse to trust men who ought 
not to be trusted, because too great fastidiousness would inter- 
fere with their business. In a word, they have to run the 
risk of being swindled twenty times a day or else shut up 
shop. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Of the riots in Phoenix Park, the Newcastle Daily Chron- 
ticle remarks : 


Previous to the present reign, a flying visit from any one 
born in the purple was for the warm-hearted Irish a glimpse 
of celestial glory. Even George the Fourth might have been 
forgiven if, jude ng from the idolatrors reception he met 
with, he hal dared to imagine himself either a great man or 
a good one. There has always been something of fascina- 
tion for the Celt in the pomp and gewgaws, as also doubt- 
less in the romantic idea, of sovereignty; and, as we have 
admitted, it was not altogether preposterous te suppose that 
the pageant and sentiment of Royalty might serve as gilding 
for the pill which England insists on administering and Ire- 
land is so reluctant to swallow. But the reception accorded 
to the Royal guests last week augurs badly for the efticacy 
of the nostrum so frequently recommended of late, and, at 
the same time, indicates either a deepening of the discontent 
—which can hardly be the case—or a falling off in the value 
once attached to exalted rank and Royal magnificence; but, 
if this is the case, it shows that Ireland is not so far behind 
the rest of the world as her supercilious critics generally try 
to make out. In these days, too, when even indivi- 
duals—or, at all events, sections of a community—can file 
away their chains by persevering agitation, it is Polly to ex- 

ct that nations will be pacified under even imaginary in- 
justice by toys which even their children have outgrown. 


The Scotsman says : 


In looking at the list of the injured, there is observable 
one feature which may be called even satisfactory—the 
cracks in the skulls of some of the Fenian leaders appear to 
have been considerably widened by the batons of the police. 
This is as it should be. Those men in Ireland who, at the 
promptings of their own vanity or insanity, led mobs of igno- 
rant dupes into dangers and crimes, have too often been able 
to keep their own persons safe; but they may perhaps be 
made less ardent in the pursuit of glory now that they have 
been made to feel that dor sometimes cannot be got with- 
out wounds and bruises for leaders as well as followers. 
Doubtless it would have been much better had this event 
never occurred, because it is likely to have some effects that 
may be called mischievous; but, calmly viewed, it may fairly 
be held as one of those evil things that have in them a soul 
of good. 

And the Londonderry Journal declares : 


The unfortunate result likely to arise from this collision 
between the people and the edie is the erroneous impres- 
sion sure to be ereated in England and elsewhere by the 
sensational comments of asection of the press. We are glad 
to observe that the majority of the London papers view the 
matter in its proper light. There are other journals, how- 
ever, which write in a grossly ignorant and exaggerated style 
about the riots. For instance, the Pall Mall Gazette decides, 
with all the authority of a judge, in some remarkable wa 
peculiarly competent to speak on the subject, “that all 
reports {as to the enthusiasm of the Irish reception to the 
Royal guests must be regarded as elaborate falsehoods after 
the riots of Sunday.” How any newspaper can draw such 
an inference from the fact of a hand-to-hand scuffle, of no 
doubt considerable dimensions, ensuing in the Park on a 
Sunday evening because of the ill-advised conduct of a body 
of police, and the mischievous stubbornness of some members 
of a gathering of Fenian a. we are not prepared 
to say. This newspaper is the special organ of the edu- 
cated classes in England. We can — state that, if all 
their political education is administered with the same 
regard to truth, and with the same ae of interpretation 
of current events, we do not grudge them it. 


One of the regular correspondents of the New York World! 
in a letter dated the 19th of August, thus speaks of the 
Queen’s health ; 


I regret to say that the health of the Queen is in a more 
than usually critical condition, and that very grave appre- 
hensions are entertained concerning her. She has been 
overwhelmed with hard work during the session of Parlia- 
ment which closes to-morrow ; ard while she was suffering 
from this she was greatly es and distressed, first by the 
attacks made upon her in the 7imes, in the House of Com- 
mons, and in the Lords by Lord Oranmore ; and secondly, 
by the late unhappy occurrence in Dublin. These produce 
a very disastrous effect upon the nervous system of her Ma- 
jesty, and her medical advisers insisted that she must not 
remain in England to await the end of the session, but must 
depart at once for Scotland, although this would involve the 
necessity of some of the Cabinet ministers making the —_ 
journey to Balmoral immediately. When the Queen arrive 
at Perth, day before yesterday, on her way to Balmoral, she 
looked extremely pale and exhausted, and took no notice of 
the preparations made for her welcome, nor responded in 
any way to the cheers of the populace. The Lancet of yes- 
terday contains an article in which, after expressing regret 
at the attacks on the Queen, based on her absence from 
evening entertainments and on her brief residence in Lon- 
don, adds: 

“ Now the fact is—and the more widely this fact is known 
and the more plainly it is stated the better—her Majesty is 
not physically capable of bearing the effects of crowded or 
overheated rooms, or of prolonged residence in London. The 
effort of entertaining in the evening produces great and im- 
mediate discomfort, followed by sleeplessness and disturbed 
rest and severe headache; and her Majesty rarely visits 
Buckingham Palace without suffering in a similar manner. 
The profession will readily, without our entering mor: fully 
into so delicate a subject, understand the necessity 1. her 
Majesty’s medical advisers exercising the greatest diligence 
to prevent the recurrence of these symptoms. It would ap- 

ear that as if some persons must forget that the Queen is a 
Tady nearly 53 years of age, for they talk as ifthey expected 
her to possess the same remarkable physical vigor and nerve 





power she exhibited twenty years ago,” 
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The Pall Mall Gazette is not in love with the Ministry.| Notice is hereby given, that by the terms of the treaty con- | between Austria and Germany, although not in the form of-a 
This week, indeed, it pitches its key higher than the Satur- cluded on the 8th day of May, 1871, between the United | treaty, 1s described by the Vienna Press as a league to pre- 
Soe 6 e seme: States and Great Britain, all claims on the part of corpora- | serve the peace of Europe, and is said to include Italy and 
aay, even. ae ad tions, companies or private individuals, citizens of the United | Russia. The bers of the French Government have 
The issue of the Royal Warrant; the squabbles about the | States, upon the Government of her Britannic Majesty, | agreed on a bill for prolonging M. Thiers’ powers, which differs 
Ballot Bill; the discussion in both Houses on the loss of the | arising out of acts committed against the persons or property | but slightly from that reported from the Assembly Committee. 
Mageera and the Captain; the attack and defence in the same | of citizens of the United States, during the period between the In the Assembly it was announced that the Committee had 
plare over the Berkshire project—these affairs, which com-| 13th of April, 1861, and the 9th of April, 1865, inclusive, not agreed to an amended bill offered by M. Dufaure, and the 
prise the chief business of the recent session of Parliament, | being claims growing out of the acts of the vesscls referred to | Government accepted the measure in this form, amid protests 
seem to show that now-a-days we are a under a per-| in article 1 of said treaty, generally known as the Alabama | from the Left and much excitement geuerally. M. Gambetta 
nicious form of Personal Government. We do not mean by} claims, and which remain as yet unsettled, are referred to | has withdrawn his proposition to dissolve the Assembly. 
this that Mr. Gladstone is the tyrant he has been called, | three Commissioners to meet in Washington for the exami- | Another half milliard of francs of the indemnity has been paid. 
though he is certainly dictatorial in a way and to a degree | nation, investigation, and decision of such claims as well as ——-—-Cholera has appeared in Hamburg, Germany, and 
which for no high-minded and really Liberal statesman would | like claims on the part of her Britannic Majesty upon the | sixteen deaths occurred last week from the disease in Altona, 
be possible. We do not mean that he affects Personal Gov-| Government of the United States. By the terms of the said | adjoining Hamburg. The disease is still ravaging Konigsberg. 
ernment of the Bonaparte kind, though there can be no doubt | treaty all such claims, whether or not the same may have | On the 27th there were 100 new cases and 29 deaths, and on 
that his administration is infected with some of the worst| been presented to the notice of, made, referred, or laid before | the 28th, 80 new cases and 50 deaths. M. Larey has re- 
characteristics of Louis Napoleon’s rule; as witness the con-| said Commission, shall, from and after the conclusion of the | signed the office of French Minister of Works. ‘The Guards 
dition of the various departments of State, the cultivation | proceedings of said Commission be considered and treated as | of Bordeaux are the last to be disbanded, as a mark of con- 
of an inspired, partisan, and flagrantly dishonest newspaper | finally settled and barred, and thenceforth inadmissible, sideration for their services. The Comte de Chambord does 
ress, and the astounding progress that has been made during} Robert F. Hall, Esq., of’ New York, has been appointed | not favor the efforts of the Legitimists to secure a successor 
his tithe in the art of Ministerial reply. What we do mean| under said treaty agent of the United States, to present |to M. Thiers. ‘Che latter is dissatisfied with the language of 
is, that the affuirs of the Empire seem to be conducted on all} and support the claims on its behalf, and to answer the |the Assembly Committee’s report on prolongation, and will 
hands as if they were simply means for the service of a Min-| claims made upon jt, and to represent it generally in all mat- | Speak against its adoption. Twenty-three thousand of the 
ister’s eloquence, or the display of his feelings, or the pre-| ters connected with the investigation and decision thereof, |Freuch mbabitauts of Strasbourg have emigrated to France 
servation and the spread of his popularity. As Ministers,} before the said Commission. and America since aunexation. The Cross Gazette, of 
indeed, we rarely hear of the Government at all. Itis Mr.| Corporations, companies, or private individuals, citizens of | Berlin, says that a meeting between the Emperors Francis 
Gladstone, not the Prime Minister; Mr. Cardwell, not the| the United States, having claims against the Government of | Joseph and William is also planned for some time in November, 
Secretary of War; it used to be most emphatically Mr.|her Britannic Majesty, and coming within the terms of the | t some point on the Khine. Count Waldersee has been re- 
Childers, instead of the First Lord of the Admiralty; and} above recited provisions of the treaty, are requested forth-| placed at Versailles as German Charge de Affaires by Baron 
now we are more concerned with Mr. Goshen than with that| with to send to the agent above named, at the Department of | von Arnim. The change is regarded as an evidence of more 
officer of State. All these gentlemen and their colleagues | State, Washmgton, D.C., a statement of their respective | Secure relations with France, permitting Germany to dispense 
have their personal admirers and backers, like the horses in | claims, showing the name and residence of the claimant, the | With ‘‘a military watcher” in that couutry.- Sweden is 
Mr. Day’s stable, the cocks ina cock-pit, or the gentlemen} nature and amount of the claim, with a brief general state- | Teorganizing her army, but conscription is to be retained, and 
who exhibit feats of arms in a gymnasium. In place of| ment of the time, place, and circumstances of the transaction | Soldiers are to be paid 100 thalers a year.——The Spanish 
steady common-sense enlightened cares, they treat us to| out of which the claim arose. It will be understood that the | @athorities quarantiae all vessels from Cuban and Bahama 
grand displays of moral nerve and intellectual muscle ; all} statement so invited is preliminary merely, and does not pre- | ports, in apprehension of yellow fever. 
for their own honor and glory. Every legislative effort must | clude the necessity of a subsequent formal memorial or state- 
be a feat, a remarkable achievement, something on a scale} ment, to be presented in conformity with such rules or regu . 
or of a kind never before attempted. And it suffices if their | lations as the Commission, on its organization, may prescribe. SPORTING 
daring or’ their ingenuity is applauded. The language in| It is provided by the treaty that the Commissioners shall meet 
which legislation is spoken of is itself very significant. Such | at the earliest. convenient period after they shall have been eee 
or such an Act is far less often described as one that will do! respectively named. It is expected that they will meet du- 
acertain good, than as one that will add to Mr. Premier’s| ring the ensuing month of September. The Dominion h 
opularity. On the other hand, to fail or to blunder is no HamittTon Fisu, Secretary. h as ag oe as every reason to be proud of the results 
fon regarded in the light of an injury to the public ser- ac a A sae pe in the inception and carrying out of Re- 
vice, but as a flaw in a reputation, answering in politics to a gattas, the details of which will be read with the greatest in- 
the first broken note in the voice of an opera-singer. The FOREIGN TELEGRAPHIC NEWS. terest wherever the Anglo-Saxon tongue is spoken. The con- 
admirers of Tweedledee roar with delight at Tweedle- quae emepen aD meee test at Halifax between the five crews excited great enthu- 
dum’s break-down; the friends of Tweedledum answer se: 7 spite siasm, chequered, however, in a great degree by the sad 
with their loudest and most minatory bravos; and it is a| Messrs. Jay Cooke, McCulloch and Co., of London, on the ending to the St. John’s race, which, of course, sensibly 
triumph when the malcontents are silenced by the voice of | 29th issued the allotment letters of the new loan. ‘The amount diminished the chances of the Renforth crew, and the unac- 
the majority. awarded is taventy per cent. of each subscription. ‘The an- scun uabdiiar to the totiea ot ieestees ae ‘sioh 
= ee ss ’ vu is i . ip i 5 C on w whic 

The Saturday Review gives its opinion that Mr. Gladstone’s ey ae ae ger : “pe he aieiat contd es ie Gaus this strange condact has been decrie re in the hope that 
subordinates are weak : unknown parties to blow up the monument to King George | S°™e better reason can be alleged than thrt the boat was fitted 
It must necessarily be the case thata Prime Minister should | IV. at Kingstown, Ireland. The monument received no real only to the smoothest water. Surely if Americans, Nova Sco- 
have some subordinates of a very mediocre kind, and that, | injary.——Clarke, the American bond forger, has been com- | @2s, and Englishmen can enter on such a contest without 
in the ciances of things, the turn should arrive for these | mitted for trial at the next Assizes, A destructive fire occurred | fat, the St. John’s crew could follow suit. In not doing so 
mediocre subordinates to have to play a very prominent part. | in Drary Lane on the 30th. Several persons perished in the | they have sadly forfeited public esteem, and this feeling will 
The last two years, when the chief Bill of the Session be-| flames. - The armor-plated steamship of war Repulse has become further intensified if, as has been telegraphed abroad, 
longed to the Prime Minister, were exceptional years. | been ashore at Sheerness. The damage sustained by the ves- they urged their fear that they would be jockeyed out of the 
Ordinarily the Bills of the Session are Bills that, belong to| sel is yet unknown. ‘The journals of the 31st contain | T°, through greater sympathy being shown to the Halifax 
different departments. This year has been so far an ordinary | sharp criticisms upon the navy and its administration. and English crews. ? 

year. It has been a year when Mr. Gladstone’s subordinates | The [ron and Steel Institute of the town of Dudley, the prin- We glean from the Press despatches the following account 
ion had, each in his sphere, to manage the public business | cipal seat of the iron trade in the county of Worcester, have of the contest : 
of the House of Commons. It so happens that they have] sent a commission of members to the United States to report t here probably never was a finer four-oared race than that 
all successively broken down. This we may fairly calla] upon the management of blast furnaces, ete. A testi- | Which took place in Halifax harbor on Thursday. The un- 
piece of ill-luck with which Mr. Gladstone has had to con-|monial to John Bright is contemplated by the people of the | Usually large number of competing boats, the spirited start, 
tend. They have broken down more tlian he had any reason | pottery region. Subscriptions have been opened in Eng.- | the almost even contest down to the stake-boats between five 
to expect they would break down. Neither he nor any one| land for the relief of the people of Persia, and the Minister of | CtewS, the struggle narrowing down to four, and then to three 
else could have dreamt that the great beginning of disasters | that country has been named chairman of the committee to | 0 the home-stretch, and the final tremendous effort of an 
would be the Budget, and that Mr. Lowe, the ablest of his| solicit aid for his countrymen. English, an American, and a Nova Scotia crew, ending by the 
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subordinates, would in a moment of pique force the a narrowly-gained victory of the former, contrived to make the 
Ifouse of Commons to adopt a basis of taxation 7 one oemeuseer. no of the most brilliant events in the annals of aquatic 
which he only a few nights before vehemently protested. It , , - sports, 

was a piece of ill-luck that a great Continental war should |, 4 decree has been issued by the Italian Government sub- 


, “a9 sat The course was three nautical miles in length, commencing 
have forced a task to which he was unequal on Mr. Card-|Je°4™g all vessels from south-western Baltic ports to a rigid | at the piers of the Halifax Yacht Club at the extreme north 
well, who in the usual quict course of things might have got ——. The Bavarian, Portuguese and Guatemalan | end of the city, and extending past the wharves and town to 
on well enough. Itis true that it cannot be said that the inisters in Rome have tendered their congratulations to the | stake-boats placed at intervals across the eastern entrance to 
continual blunders and breakdowns of Mr. Bruce are ill-luck. | POP@ upon what is not stated. ——---M_ Thiers has sent tothe | the harbor, between a high fortified island and the shore ; 
They are too uniform, and are too equally exhibited in all Prefects in the Departments a circular directing them to|and as the competing boats were required to double the 
matiers great or small, that come under his charge, to make appeal to the patriotism of the people to abstain from demon- | gourse, the distance they rowed was nearly seven common 
it possible to throw any partof the blame on fortune. But it stration on the 4th of September, and to use force if necessary | miles. It was a bright, clear morning, aud the surface of the 
must be said for Mr. Gladstone that, when he made Mr. |‘ Prevent the celebration of the anniversary, The distarb-| water was smooth, except for the usual long ground swell. 

Bruce Home Secretary, he had no reason to suppose that he | *7Ces at Lyous by the disarmament of the National Guard are| Tp drawing for positions the Taylor crew got No. 1, giving 
was appointing to the office one of the very weakest and officially contradicted. -—The Governments of Great Britain | them a place near the piers. The Renforth crew came next ; 
most ill-judging Ministers that this generation has seen. Mr. and the United States have oe Count Luigi Corti as the | then the three Nova Scotia crews, Roche, Prior, and Barton ; 
Bruce is, in his way, a clever man; he speaks fairly well, he | **Ditrator under the treaty of Washington, upon all questions | while the Bigler American crew got the worst position, on the 
is pleasant and popular with his party; he had earned a po- act yo in the ——- —_ —It is announced | outside, and near the eastern shore of the harbor, After a 
sition which entitled him fairly enough to be in the Cabinet. that the Willies a — "Bal Austria, will meet the | deal of halloing and fussing the interloping small boats were 
There was nothing to indicate that he would show the infirm Emperor William, of Germany, at Salzburg, at an early day. | fiually induced to keep off the course and at 1.54 the signal 
purpose and the bewilderment under difficulties which have ‘Fhe sepests —s the position of Count Boust in the Ministry | gan was fired, and the swift gigs leaped away so nearly to- 
marked his whole tenure of office, and have culminaed in|*4 with the Emperor has snes Bang are stated to be | ether that it was impossible to say which got the water first. 
the unceasing errors and disasters of this Session. Practically, groundless, The entry of the Car oe Spain is immi- | The Roche boat fell behind after a few minutes but the other 
Mr. Gladstone, having put him where he is, must keep him | 2°24 and preparations on an —— scale have been made | five kept together pretty steadily for the first two miles. Soon 
there; and the sense that this must be so has been a great to meet - ——— d acgeeecelas = Archbishop of Madrid, | the Taylor crew draw slightly ahead, closely pressed by the 
cause of the irritation and disheartenment lately felt. in a circular to the clergy, requires them to refuse the sacra- | Renforth, the American taking the third position. 








: - sa ee Barton is 
ment to those persons who are married only by civil rite, aud slightly ahead of Pryor, and Roche brings up the rear. Less 

cee ae NTA all such marriages will be treated as concubinage.———The | than a quarter of a mile has now been gone over, and the men 

CLAIMS AGAINST ENGLAND. London Telegram of the 28th gave currency to a report that | have fairly settled down to their work. At the dock-yard Tay- 


an alliance, offensive and defensive, has been concluded be- i 
Washington, D.C., August 30.—The following circular was | tween Germany and Italy. The Cross Guzette, of Berlin, says hy rode yt ny yg ng The perigee 
issued from the State Department to-day : a second meeting will be held between the German and Aus- | nearing their respective turning points, are in the following 
Department of State, ) trian Emperors, probably Sept. 7, at Salzburg. A basis was | order : Renforth, Taylor, Biglin, Pryor, Barton, and the 
Washington, D.C., August, 1871. es —- wid Age eer ee Ba Saag aed —— Roche crew quite out of the race. At this stage the friends 

A 0) ° e same i i 

a ae nove aot henty et S pode py policy. "iene Viens Meo Dees Pree . in, ae the feamtes of the Renforth crew were quite confident of thelr victory, 
of State their claims agains » % 


‘ but a few seconds later there was a great change in the situa- 
4 .°T | establishment of an entente cordiale between Austria and Ger- | ; i i 4 
the acts committed by several vessels, which have given rise | many, In the French Assembly on the 28th, the report tion, as it was discovered that the Taylor crew had steered the 


to the claims generally known as the Alabama claims, are | of the commiteee on the prolongation of the Thiers’ regime - saetapoe = ws bs —— ae — — 
requested to do so without delay, in order that they may be} was read. It concludes hy submitting a decree, among whose | are on their way home before the Renforths go round, the 
taken into account in presenting the aggregate claims of the | provisions are, that M. Thiers take the title of President, ex-| stake-boats being turned as follows : 

United States to be brought before the Tribunal of Arbitra- | ercising executive powers under the authority of the Assem- s ‘ 
tlon which is to meet in Geneva in the month of December 





eee a ee See reas ere cite: 34s ee 
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bly, and that he promulgate and insure the execution of Hq. M. 8. 
next. It will not be necessary for claimants, who have — passed by te hide. It is reported that the on ole a mates wees : n “ 
already filed their claims, sustained by proofs, to take any deputies will resign their seats in the Assembly and contest | Pryor at...... ‘. - @ 
steps under this notice, unless they may have additional) the elections in all the departments. The Manicipal Council | Biglin at..... steececeses 2 Bo 
proof to file. No papers already filed will be withdrawn. | of Paris has resolved to issue in the form of a lottery, a three UR icossce canesontwetingunsenn cantata peas <sense- deepens 12 32 





Claimants must prepare for themselves the proof of their) per cent. loan for a large amount. The deaths in Paris} The Taylor crew kept the lead. After passing George's 


claims. This Department will on application, forward to} for the past week were 823, including six from cholera, The | Island on the return, the Pryor crew, which had been gaining 
claimants a copy of the treaty and a circular showing the! Sjecle has an editorial in favor of the proposal of the London | steadily from the turn, made a splendid effort at this point, 
torm of proots that is advised y the De rtment in the ab-} Workmen’s Society that the Communist prisoners be allowed | and their deep, powerful strokes soon told upon the distance 
s euce of all rules by the tribunal which will pass on the same. | to emigrate to Lower Canada. ‘fhe statement is repeated | between them and the leading English boat. The Americans 
The early attention of claimants, who have not already filed | from Berlin that the New York City loan is not quoted in the | also put on steam, and swept along in a fine style, taking the 
their claim, is invited to this notice. official list, the oldest Board of merchants refusing to permit | third position from the Renforth crew. Opposite Queen's 
HaminTon Fisu, Secretary. | the quotations. Fresh disturbances have occurred between | wharf the Pryor boat was bow and bow with the Taylor boat, 

The following notice has algo been given by the State De-| the people of Strasbourg and the German troops, and severe | with the American hugging her quarter. All the interest was 
artment, namely: wounds have been inflicted on both sides, The understanding | now centered on these three boats, the others having been 
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left far behind. In the last mile the Pryor boat got the lead, | communication on the coast to be permitted much longer. 
closely followed by the Taylor crew; the Americans are well The Tilsit Memel line will be finished in a year and a half, the 
to the front, but are spurting so desperately that they seem | Bremerbaven-Cuxbaven and the Harburg-Stae-Cuxhaven lines 
rather out of shape. ‘The Pryor crew keep up their steady, will be ready by the end of 1873, and a direct railway from 
powerful stroke, and are doing their best without any fuss | Hamburg to Bremen is spoken of as another probable link in 


about it. At this moment it was impossible on board the 
Press Boat to distinguish which boat was in the lead, and the 
excitement was intense. After a desperate struggle the three 
crews arrived at the goal in the following order: 


M 


8. 





MR cnn nice, os evnincac ec cade tomereat 2 39 45 
or tegtteacaias SH catassakeristeacuaeskec. asanenes 2 39 53] 
EES SEER SERS “f Say eae Gee er Mr 2 39 58 


The Renforth came in fourth end Barton fifth, but were not 
timed. ‘The Pryor boat came in one and a half length behind 
the Taylor-Winship, and the Americans half a length bebiud 
the Pryor. During the race it was noted that the Winship- 
Taylor crew pulled at the rate of 36 and gradually fell to 34 
strokes, which was about the rate at which they turned their 
stake boat. The Renforth crew started at 40, but afterwards 


fell to 32 strokes, but at one time in a spurt ‘hey made 42. | 


The American stroke was 36, falling to 32, on a spurt making 
44. The Pryor crew rowed at 37 strokes, and settled down to 
32. The Tangier maintained a 32-stroke throughout the en- 
tire race. The Roche crew started at 35, but fell back to 27, 
and when about half way down the course gave up the con- 
test as hopeless. With the exception of occasional spurts the 
three leading boats kept up a steady stroke throughout the 
entire race. The American crew deserve praise for their 
grand struggle for victory; they lost time in the turn, but 
gained steadily on the home-stretch. On reaching Club Pier 
the winners were actually lifted from their boat by their en- 
thusiastic admirers and backers When space was cleared, 
however, they quietly shouldered their boat and carried it into 
the boat-house. 
left the pier to engage in the great race. 








FACTS AND FANCIES. 





Of the 700 students of the Berlin University who served in 
the army during the late war, twenty-eight fell in the defense 
of their country. 


The Frankfort Journal states that in Offenbach six families, 
consisting of twenty-five persons, have seceded from the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, on account of the conflict arising from 
the proclamation of the infallibility of the Pope. 


The New Prussian (Cross) Gazette points out that the prof- 
fered help of the Dutch Jansenists will be of immense value 
to the old Catholics. It will especially give a natural solution 
to the question so important four Catholics, where to obtain 
Bishops, as the s:ccessio eptscopalis has never ceased among the 
Jansenists. They have still the Archbishop of Utrecht, and 
the Bishops of Harlem and Deventer. 


A Konigsberg despatch dated August 15 says that on August 
12 forty persons were attacked in that town, nineteen deaths 
occurring from the epidemic on the same day; on the morrow 
thirty-eight were seized and sixteen died. ‘Lhe police autho- 
rities had ordered that no vessel be allowed to leave the port 
of Konigsberg without having its crew medically examined. 
At Neufabrwasser some cases of cholera had occurred on board 
ship. Dantzig was still untouched. ‘The authorities had 
taken the most stringent measures to prevent its being im 
ported. 


While the new frontier between France and Germany was 
being drawn, a stone was found, between Gravelotte and Don- 
court, which bears upon one side the inscription ‘‘ Terra de 
France,” and doubtless formerly served as a landmark. It 
stands exactly on the line marked by Kiepert as the former 
frontier of the German Bishopric of Metz, and was to all ap- 
pearance erected before 1552, when that city became French. 
The stone will now be preserved as an interesting historical 
memorial, 


~ It is pointed out by the Italian journals that the great tun- 
nel under Mont Cenis, which is to be opened on the 15th of 
this month, will then have been completed three months be- 


They appeared as fresh almost as when they | 


the iron chain already binding the North Sea to the Baltic, 
| and both to the interior. 
| Advices from Madrid, says the Debats, states that much 

preoccupation exists in Spain relative to an arrangement said 
| to have been effected in the family of the Ex-Queen, and to 
an early rising of the Carlists. Long details are given about 
| the organization of that party, which seems, however, to be 
| short of money ; and, as gold is the sinew of war, so it is that 
‘of conspiracies. All the private fortune of the Pretender, in- 
| cluding that of his wife, is said to have been swallowed up in 
| previous attempts, so that his sole resources now lie in the 
|subscriptions of the party. The Basque Provinces are be- 
| lieved to have recently contributed 60,000 piastres, but this 
| supply is said to be nearly exhaused, so that there has been a 
| necessity of reducing by one-half the scanty pay of the small 
insurrectionary corps now ready to cross the frontier. This 
situation may precipitate the movement, or prevent it alto- 
gether. 


“The murderer of the Viceroy Ma,” says the Shanghai 
correspondent of the London Times, *‘ was executed a few 
weeks ago at Nankin, by being ‘ cut into 10,000 pieces,’ which 
means cut to pieces gradually until he died. He bore the 
punishment as stoically as he had supported the horrible tor- 
tures to which he had been subjected in the course of the ju- 
| dicial investigation. He first declared that he murdered the 
Viceroy because he believed him to be in treasonable com- 
munication with the Mohommedan rebels in Kansuh, After- 
wards he told a tale very similar to that extracted from his 
mother-in-law, which I related in my letter of the 15th of No- 
ivember. This was extracted from him by keeping him kneel- 
ing on hot chains ; and though, according to the Pekin Ga- 
zette, the discipline was kept up afterward for twenty days, 
until he was too weak to eat, and apparently at the point of 
death, nothing else could be got out of him. ‘As it would 
never have done,’ says the official account, ‘to allow him to 
die of exhaustion, thus cheating justice out of her rights, it 
was thought necessary to hurry on, so that he might live long 
enough to be suitably executed.’ ” 


| Acorrespondent of the London Daily Tédegraph, who has 
been travelling through Champagne, thus concludes his report 
on the state of that province: ‘*I have availed myself of 
| every means at my disposal to obtain accurate irformation re- 
| specting the conduct of the troops stationed in Rheims since 
| the conclusion of peace; and Iam happy to say that all the 
accounts I bave received from residents, Frenc!: men and 
women, concur in admitting that the suecessive garrisons have 
behaved themselves honestly, quietly and bumanely. Rheims 
itself is doing remarkably well; new houses and manufactories 
are springing up in every direction; the old ramparts are 
being pulled down to make room for important extensions; 
the vintage promises to be at least an average one, and the 
great wine-houses are overwhelmed with orders. A splendid 
theatre is being built; the Hotel de Ville will shortly be in- 
creased to double the present size, and the old houses gathered 
round it are to be demolished. Mme. Pomery’s new estab- 
lishment is rapidly approaching completion, and already looks 








is getting over her troubles, and contemplates the probablo 
duration of the German occupation for a couple of years or 
so with a considerable amount of philosophical resignation, 
The sentimental grievance is naturally less keenly felt in a 
bnsy place where everybody is making money, and the pros- 
perity of which rests upon such solid foundations as those af- 
forded by the mannfacture of champagne for the whole world, 
than in agricultural districts, slenderly populated; althongh 
its cat ses are more apparent in the former than in the latter, 
There is really no need to mourn the fate of Rheims and 
Epernay.” 





The remains of Wandsworth Common are in a fair way of 
being preserved to the public. Parliament has passed an Act 
vesting the common in eight conservators—one nominated by 
the Home Office (Mr. R. H. Wyatt, the clerk of the peace for 
Surrey), one by the Office of Works (Mr. Ayrton), one by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works (Mr. Mendon), three inhabitants 





more like a palace than a wine warehouse; in short, Rheims | 





fore the time stipulated in the contract, viz., December, 1871. | of Battersea, and two inhabitants of Wandsworth. Lord 
The works were commenced in 1857, and have thus beer Spencer, as lord of the manor, has agreed to take £250 per 
fourteen years in hand. ‘The rate of progress has been about | annum in satisfaction of his rights. ‘To meet this annuity, 
three yards per day. On the French side there is still part of | and to pay their other ontgoings, the conservators are empow- 


the connecting link—about six miles in length—incomplete. | ered to levy a halfpenny rate on all property in the parishes 
This will not be ready until a month after the opening of the | of Battersea and Wandsworth. 


tunnel. 
- Ff | A letter from the special correspondent of the Daily News 
According to the correspondent of the London Zio, the | at Bonn gives an account of the preparations that have been 
new plan of Rome is splendid. Ancient Rome is to be cleared | made for the Beethoven Centenary Festival which is about to 
of all excrescences, such as hideous hay-lofts and the old gas- |e held there. A new hall has been built for the occasion, 
works, which occupy great part of the Circus Maximus, and | which it is calculated will contain 1,600 persons. The orches- 
spoil the view from the Palatine. Modern Rome is to be im- | {ya will consist of 111 performers, and the chorus of 375 voices. 
proved by the widening of some streets, and the erection of | On Sunday evening next the festival will commence, and per- 
covered markets, The flower market is to be in Piazza Sen | formances will be given on the two following evenings. On 
Silvestro, and will be unequalled in Europe. Rome of the | Wednesday morning there will be a supplementary perfor- 
future is already growing upon the Vinimal, and is to spread | mance, followed by an excursion on the Rhine. . 
over the Esquiline on oue side and the Quirinal and Pincio | 


on the other. | . ; pis 
= . ’ | escape of being assassinated lately. Tho rev. gentleman was 
The King of Burmah has informed Prof. Max Muller, }making a collection after the morning mass, when an elderly 
through his Prime Minister, the Pakhan Mangyee, that he is | woman, named Josephine Canon, pulled a revolver out of her 
printing a complete edition of the Zhiree Lteedaghats (the | pocket, and fired two shots at him—one pierced his stole and 
Lripitaka—i. ¢., the Holy Scriptures of the Bhuddists), in | the other his cassock. Assistance was at hand, and the would- 
Pah, the sacred language of Buddhism, with a view to having | be assassin was arrested, 
it ce og nee ed goed pte ng mo. ~ to | character and weak mind. 
spread the knowledge of the Buddhist religion both in Eng - : : aa. 3 
land and America, and that the Euglish people may become | Fond Father—‘‘I see ye’ve put my son intil graummer an 
acquainted with the principles of the Buddhist faith, and | jography. Noo, as I neither mean him tae be a minister or a 
thus cause this kingdom to become famous in the world’s | Sea-captain, it’s o’ nae use. Gie him a plain bizness eddica- 
history.” tion, —_—-New Cockney Saint.—Mrs. Malaprop declares that 


é , |if she lives to be a hundred—and all her family detain a ven- 
While at Ems the German Emperor, according to the cor- | erated age—she will certainly have a Saint *Enery.— In- 


respondence of the London 7%ies, has selected the Generals | appropriate Reward of Merit.—Query: Ought an advocate of 
who are to have apportioned among them the 4,000,000 | the policy of nen-interference in every difficulty to be re- 
thalers set apart by Parliament as a reward for the heroes of | warded with a Meddle ? ‘More Revenge for the Union.” 
the war. It does not seem to be quite certain whether the |__Saxon tourist (at Lrish railway station): ** What time does 
names will be published. German notions of delicacy forbade | the half-past eleven train start, Paddy ?” Porter: “At thrutty 
Parliament to restrict the Emperor in the division of the | minutes to twelve—sharrup, sir!” —The Fag-end of a 
money, and may equally forbid the Emperor to announce the | Quarrel.—Stern Parient: ‘‘ Leave off that noise, directly, 
names of the recipients. All that is known is that the three | Jack, yon naughty boy! It’s all over now, and Bertha’s left 
South German Ministers of War and two or three Sonth Ger- | off crying these ten minutes.” Jack: ‘* B—B—Bertha began 
man Generals are included in the list. crying before I did! Boo hoo !"—Punech. 


Orders have been given to complete the net-work of Ger- | 
man fortifications without delay. ‘though Strasbourg has not We call attention to the sale of lots to take place at Union- 
yet been taken in hand very vigorously, thousands of work-| town, New Jersey, next Tuesday. Prices will undoubtedly 
men are engaged in replacing the earthworks of Metz by solid pe qnite low, the land is good, and there are handsome im- 
masonry. Sunilar constructions aie also being raised at cer-| provements. Trains leave at 11.10 precisely, from the Court- 
tain points along the shore. Nor are any gaps in the railway | jandt street ferry. 


M. Berteau, cv7c of St. Pierre, Montmartre, had a narrow 


She turns out to be a woman of ba 

















LAY OF THE TEMPLAR. 


The Inns of Court! the Innsof Court! 
Where once the Templar bowed his head, 
Where nursemaids walk and children sport, 
Where Blackstone wrote and Murray read,— 
A lasting halo o’er them dwells, 
Though dingy look those little cells. 


The Queen's Bench and the Common Pleas, 
The Exchequer Court, the crowded hall 

Resound their fame who win large fees ; 
Their chambers sent them forth to bawl 

Tn strains to them more tuneful far 

Than “ Star of the evening, beautiful star.” 


The Temple looks upon its garden, 
Its garden on the Thames, 

And musing here, whose heart could harden 
To money's joys and fame’s? 

For stending in such haunts as these 

One cannot choose but dream of fees. 


A barrister sat in Crown Office Row, 
That overlooks the river; 

Attorneys bore large briefs below, 
None came to him whatever,— 

At noon they did not cheer his eye, 

And e’en at sunset passed him by. 


“Oh! where are they, and where are ye, 
My countrymen ?” he sadly said, 
“ And will ye never come to me, 
And is your love of wrangling dead ? 
And must my brain so long confused 
Grow dull for want of being used? 


“Tis something, in the dearth of briefs, 
Though subject to this dreary grind, 
To let sweet dreams convey reliefs 
That help to soothe my anxiou’ mind,— 
What other means is left to prove 
For fees my wish, for fees my love! 


“Must I lament o’er others’ fame ? 
Must I but crawl while others race ? 
Luck! render me, thou cruel dame, 
A junior in a Tichborne case,— 
Of rich estates grant but the prize 
To make a new Sir Roger rise. 


“ Place me on Hatherley’s woollen sack, 
Where none but justices and I 
Shall e’er unwind Law’s tortuous track ,— 
There let me live, and let me die. 
Ah! me, such bliss may never bless,— 
Dash down the cup of happiness.” 
W. E. H. F. 
—- > --- 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 




















ENGLAND AND WALES. 


A terrible gunpowder explosion has taken place at the 
mills of the Schultze Gun and Powder Company, situated in 
the heart of the New Forest. While a man named James 
Mills was engaged alone in the drying-house he was blown 
forty yards by the explosion of 740 pounds of powder. His 
head was buried in the earth, his clothing was found burn- 
jing and full of splinters. The drying-house was blown to 
jatoms, and bricks were found fully half a mile from the 
spot. A large boiler was hurled some distance, several 
workmen's houses were shattered, and the laboratory de- 
stroyed, but fortunately the magazine, which contained several 
hundred weight of powder, escaped. 

A serious fire broke out on Aug. 16th in the well-known 
Burlington Arcade, in London, and by the time assistance 
had arrived the flames had seized upon three or four build 
ings in the place, and, having penetrated the glass roof, rose 
so high as to light up the whole of the western portion of the 
city. The damage done was considerable, for no less than 
three houses on cach side of the Arcade were gutted and the 
handsome glass roof partially destroyed. 

The British Admiralty have ordered a commencement to 
be made of the squadron of small, handy, heavily-armored 
gun vessels, two of which have been laid down in the dock 
at Chatham, in which they are to be built. Three others of 
the same description of vessel will be commenced as soon 
as the work now in hand at Chatham dockyard will allow. 
The new gun vessels are to be 150 fect in length, and of light 
draft, each drawing under nine feet of water. Each of the 
vessels will carry four guns, two of which will be of large 
calibre. 

The cricket season in London is over. When one looks 
back and sees the unusually large scores that have been 
made, one is led to ask whether there was not something 
wrong with the bowlers. But such was not the case. The 
bowling this year was quite as good as, if not a little better 
than, that delivered in former years, but there was at tie 
wicket a batsman never before, and never again likely to be, 
equalled in strength of limb and hardness of muscle, in the 
brightness and quickness of his eye, and in the unerring pre- 
cision of his hits and the skill of his defence. Mr. Gilbert 
Grace, justly termed the champion player, has been before 
the public six years. Each season his performances have 
been more brilliant, and this year it may be expected he has 
reached his zenith, when in the match at the Oval between 
North and South, played for the benefit of H. H. Stephenson, 
he made the great score of 268. Oniy one other man can Ja 
claim to more runs in one innings, and that is Mr. Ward! 
who half a century ago made 278. Though runs are now-a- 
days got faster than they used to be, it will be a very long 
time before this great score is eclipsed or equalled, and it 1s 
an interesting fact that in consequence of the large scores 
obtained by the champion, complimentary bats are now only 
given at the metropolitan grounds to players for an innings 
of over 100 runs. 

The Emperor of Brazil expresses himself as highly grati- 
fied with his visit to England, and says he has possessed him- 
self of much useful information which he intends to make 
use of on his return home. 

Ti.e claimant to the Tichborne Baronetcy is now in Liver- 
pool, where he will stay fora few days before proceeding to 
the house of a friend at Hooton, It is stated that considera- 
ble annoyance was experienced lately by the crowds of peo- 
ple that flocked to the hotel at which he is staying, 
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THE ALBION. 











Lord Dalling, better known as Sir Henry Bulwer, is now 
on his way back to England. He has been making a long 
stay in Constantinople, and it is supposed that he will return 
thither before the end of the year. The object of his visit 
has been the establishment of an Oriental Bank and Associa- 
tion for the construction of public works. The nominal capi- 
tal is to be £4,000,000, and it will be a sort of Credit Foncier, 
which will assist in developing industrial and constructive 
works. The great difficulty in the way of such enterprises 
hitherto has been the reluctance of the Turkish Government 
to give foreigners the right of becoming land owners. It is 
said that Lord Dalling has succeeded in removing that 
obstacle. 


A new college at Dover is to be opened on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 12. Earl Granville is the president. 

At the Liverpool police court, on Monday, the 14th, David 
Tosh, master of the ship Neva, was fined £20 and costs for 
having brought coolies into Greenock, and left them there 
without means of proceeding to their native country. 

Under the auspices of Sir Antonio Brady and Mr. R. B. 
Wingtield Baker, M. P., a fund has been formed to assist in 
the work of preserving Epping Forest for the people, and to 
provide the means of watching and preventing encroach- 
ments contrary to law. 

A parliamentary return has been asked for, of the num- 
ber of non-commissioned officers and soldiers of the army 
who have been drowned at each of the military stations of 
the United Kingdom from 1866 to 1870; and, as a sequel to 
this paper, a register of the military stations where, in ac- 
cordance with certiin general orders, swimming is taught asa 
duty, stating the nature of the arrangements for the purpose, 
the expenses entailed by them, the funds from which they 
are defrayed, and the number of soldiers who received in- 
structions in 1870. It is to be noted that in the Continental 
‘military services swimming is made almost as essential a 
branch of a soldier’s training as marching. Here the autho- 
rities have had their attention called to the fact that many 
recruits were ignorant of swimming, by the circumstance of 
their being from time to time drowned in the most helpless 
manner. 

The subscriptions in England to the Society for the 
Aid of the Sick and Wounded in War are officially stated to 
be £300,000; of which an unexpended sum of £73,312 is to 
be invested in the names of Prince Arthur, the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, and Colonel Loyd-Lindsay, to accumulate until 
the next war breaks out. 

A North * Wales paper treats its readers to a fine bold 
fisherman's adventure. Fishing at Llanrwst, so the story 
runs, a Leamington gentleman landed a salmon weighing 
22'4 Ibs., and had it conveyed to his hotel, with the inten- 
tion of dining on one-half of it. On the salmon being opened 
it was discovered he had gorged an eel, weighing about 244 
Ib. The eel was dissected, and a 154 Ib. trout was brought to 
light. The trout was cut open and inside were found cight 
minnows, making the total catch of ten fish. The search 
was not further pursued. 

The 15th being the real anniversary of Scott's birth, there 
were some attempts to celebrate it in London, At the Crystal 
Palace there was “a national Scottish fete,” attended by 
about 15,000 persons. The amusements included an exhibi- 
tion of pictures illustrative of the universality of Scott's 
genius; a pipers’ competition and procession ; a performance 
of “Guy Mannering,” in which Mr. Sims Reeves sustained 
the part of Henry Bertram; and a variety of Highland 
games. At the Cannon street Hotel there was a banquet at 
which Mr. Hepworth Dixon presided; while Dr. Rogers 
took the chair at a dinner of the Grampian Club, held at St. 
James’s Hall. 


The statue erected to the memory of Sir James Outram 
on the Thames Embankment, at the end of Whitehall place, 
was unveiled on the 17th by Lord Halifax. Although the 
heat was almost tropical, there was a large assemblage of 
ladies and gentlemen interested in Indian aftairs, or personal 
friends of Sir James. Among them were Field-Marshal Sir 
G. Pollock, the Hon, A. Kinnaird, General Sir G. Lawrence, 
Lady Havelock, Colonel Green, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Sir J. W. Kaye, Mr. John Macgregor, and Mr. Her- 
man Merivale. The statue, the work of Mr. Noble, is of 
bronze, 12 feet high, and represents the General standing on 
the battle-field. His right hand rests on his sword, and in 
his left, resting on his breast, is a field-glass. The pedestal, 
—which is 19 feet high and 14 feet square—is of red Aber- 
deen granite, the lower part unpolished and the upper part 
polished. At the corners groups of Indian weapons and 
armor are eflectively introduced. The word “ Outram” is en- 
graved on the face of the polished granite. 


A number of ladies and gentlemen assembled, by invita- 
tion, on the 11th ult. at the house of Mrs. Tyndall, Augus- 
tus-road, Birmingham, to meet the Baboo Sasipada Benerjee, 


the managers. Twenty-four persons were killed and seventy- | 
two wounded, and several of these are not yet considered out | 
of danger. The company were executing a large order for 
Government, and had as much as fifteen tons of gun-cotton | 
stored up. The number of persons employed at the works 
was about 130, and most of these were upon the premises 
when the explosion occurred. A dense column of smoke | 
rose several hundred yards into the air, and spread out) 
gradually into a fan-like shape; then there came a deafen- | 
ing roar, the explosion being felt {in every corner of the! 
town and for fourteen or fifteen miles’round. The effects of 
the explosion on the buildings of the town were very capri- 
cious, some being spared almost entirely, while others had 
their roofs injured, and many sustained damage to their 
windows. At the Independent Chapel, which is a compara- 
tively new structure, the amount of glass broken was very 
large. The church suffered considerably, but not so seriously 
as the chapel. The works themselves, were almost com- 
pletely destroyed. None of the Messrs. Prentice were at the 
works at the time, the manager, Mr. Eustace Prentice, be- 
ing on the Continent, while Mr. Manning Prentice is not in 
good health. Soon after the first explosion Mr. E. H. Pren- 
tice, one of the partners in some chemical works also con- 
ducted in the neighberhood, and Mr. W. R. Prentice, second 
son of Mr. Manning Prentice, arrived, and, collecting as many 
other persons as possible, set to work to save such of the 
remaining buildings as were still standing at the shattered 
works, but which had taken fire in consequence of the explo- 
sion. These buildings or sheds contained a number of boxes 
of cartridges, and although some warning voices were raised, 
Mr. Edward Prentice, relying on experiments lately made 
by certain Government officials, replied that there was no 
danger, and continued to draw some of the boxes of cartrid- 
ges towards him, while his nephew, Mr. W. R. Prentice, 
assisted in pushing them farther from the flames. The 
result was that one of the boxes suddenly caught fire, and a 
second explosion of great violence followed, which blew the 
two Messrs. Prentice to atoms and completed the wreck of 
the premises. Only fragments of the remains of the two 
gentlemen have been found. The catastrophe has caused 
great astonishment at the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, where 
experiments with gun-cotton have been for some time in 
progress, and where gun-cotton has hitherto been regarded 
as one of the most safe explosive agents known. Professor 
Abel, chemist to the War Department, has visited the scene 
of the explosion, and has made a report to the War Office, 
but its contents will not be made public until the inquest, 
which has been formally opened, is resumed. 


It has been officially announced by Lord Granville that Sir 
Alexander Cockburn, the Lord Chief Justice, has consented 
to act as arbitrator on behalf of England on the question of 
the Alabama claims. The drawing up of the Eng’ish case 
has been entrusted to Lord Hatherley (the Lord Chancellor), 
who will be assisted by Lord Tenterden and Professor Mon- 
tague Bernard. Sir Roundell Palmer will act as counsel for 
the British Government. The Marquis of Ripon on Monday 
visited the city from which he takes his title for the first time 
since his return from America, and the inhabitants gave him 
a public reception. In reply to an address presented to him, 
the Marquis said that he believed that no task of more im- 
portance for the interests both of England and the people of 
the United States could have been undertaken’ than a task 
which was calculated to remove the differeaces which had 
existed between this country and the United States. At a 
luncheon which took place subsequently, his lordship, reply- 
ing to the toast of his health, which was proposed by the 
bishop of the diocese, said that he was surprised when called 
upon by the head of the Foreign Office to undertake the mis- 
sion to Washington, and he doubted the possibility of attain- 
ing the object with which he was charged, because a series of 
difficulties had sprung up over a course of years ; but, as it 
turned out, the time had been well chosen. Thanks to Sir 
Edward Thornton, the ground had been prepared for the 
present settlement, and he rejoiced to have this opportunity 
of thanking him for the skill and ability with which he had 
acted. He also thanked his colleagues for their support; and 
said that no one more largely contributed to the settlement 
of these negotiations than that distinguished Conservative, 
Sir Stafford Northcote. 


SCOTLAND. 


A Scotch minister recently told his neighbor that he spoke 
two hours and a half the Sunday previous. “ Why, minister, 
were you not tired to death ?” asked the neighbor. “ Aw, 
nae,” said he, “ [ was as fresh as a rose; but it would have 
done your heart good to see how tired the congregation was.” 
It is settled that the Edinburgh memorial to the late Prince 
Consort is to be placed in Charlotte-square. The consent of 





and hear from him an appeal on behalf of the working 
classes of India. Mr. G. Dawson presided. The Baboo 
said that under the British Government India had all the 
advantages which she required for her elevation; English 
education was given, and many had come to understand the 
absurdity of the old ideas and superstitions of the country. 
But still there was a great work yet to be done. Europeans 
only went to India for the sake of money, and were generally 
quite content to fulfil their official duties. There were, 
however, a few honorable exceptions, and to these gentle- 
men, who were doing a great work for the elevation of the 
Hindoos, what had been done, both in education and social 
reform, was to a great extent owing. The English schools 
in India, by which much good had been effected, were only 
for the hirher and middle classes. The Government had not 
opened schools for the lower classes; neither had the higher 
and middle classes done anything for them. The system of 
caste made the people still more miserable; they could get 
no sympathy from the Brahmins and the other respectable 
classes; in fact,a Brahmin would not sit in the same room 
with a Sudra. The Baboo invited those who were present to 
assist him in forming in Birmingham a branch of a Society 
for Social Progress in India, which had been formed in 
Bristol, and of which there were branches in London and 
Edinburgh. On Sunday morning the Baboo delivered an 
address, at the Church of the Saviour, Birmingham, to a 
large congregation, on the social condition of Hindoo women 
in India. He deseribed their state as extremely wretched, 
and as calling for the sympathy and help of the English peo- 
ple. Movements, he said, were now on foot for the elevation 
of his fellow-countrywomen, but the progress was slow. and 
the Government had not yet done much. On Wednesday 
Mr. Banerjee delivered an address, in the Memorial Hall, 
Albert-souare, Manchester, on the social condition of India. 


A terrible explosion took place on Friday, the 11th ult, at 
the gun-cotton manufactory at Stowmarket belonging to a 








all the proprietors of the square has been obtained, and the 
Queen is understood to have signified her cordial approval 
of the proposed arrangement. 


So great has been the competition for the various moors 
both in Scotland and the north of England, that many would- 
be lessees have been quite unable to obtain grounds for the 
exercise of their sport. This is a striking contrast to last 
year, when many of the moors, of the most accessible kind— 
close to railways—remained unlet. The favorable reports 
which have from time to time been promulgated, touching 
the game prospects, have doubtless encouraged sportsmen to 
secure their moors at an early date. 

Scotchmen on the Rhine met to celebrate the centenary of 
Sir Walter Scott. They gathered at Brebrach. The list of 
Macs would astonish any one who is not aware of the pro- 
pensity of the boys (and girls) of the North to turn up at 
any place in the world at a moment’s notice. Even Often- 
bach, in one cf his clever little operas, made use of this fact, 
the fun consisting in a lot of Chinese celebrities in China 
discovering themselves to each other in the words,“ I’m from 


glorious dance and chorus, to the refrain “ I’m from Aber- 
deen.” 

The Earl of Dunmore has parted with his estate in the 
Hebrides for the sum of £155,000. Notwithstanding that 
Harris is all but unrivalled in Scotland for deer-stalking, 
shooting, and fishing, the purchase money, considering the 
rent-roll, must, says the North British Mail, be considered a 
fancy price. 


IRELAND. 


Earl Spencer has presented the Marquis of Lorne with a 
Celtic vase of Irish manufacture, modelled by a Dublin 
silversmith after an antique cup found at Ardagh. The piece 





ee 


limited liability company, of which the Messrs. Prentice are | 


Aberdeen,” “And I’m from Aberdeen, too.” ending in a Pp 


wolf dogs are interlaced on the lid and Irish amethysts set 
round the body of the vessel. The inscription is an old Irish 
text, and the plinth is of Irish bog-oak. 


Sir Boyle Roche said, “Single misfortunes never come 
alone, and the greatest of all possible misfortunes is generally 
followed by a much greater.” An eminent spirit-merchant 
in Dublin announces in an Irish paper that he has still a 
small quantity of the whisky on hand which was drunk by 
George TY. when in Dublin. 


a 


BRITISH AMERICA. 


The people of the village of Waterloo think they have as 
much right to salt as Clinton, Goderich, or Seaforth, and they 
propose to push their well 300 feet deeper. 

Mr. James Anderson, of Puslinch,an extensive breeder, 
has recently sold to a gentleman from Michigan, eight prize 
bred lambs, a shearling, and five ewes, all Southdowns, at 
handsome prices. 

An oil still of Mr. Ross’s refinery at London exploded on 
Thursday, lke a discharge of artillery. No one was injured, 
but the concussion was felt in the aira mile away from the 
accident. 

It is announced by a Ministerial organ that the Dominion 
Government have appointed M. Eugene Tache, and the On- 
tario Government Mr. Wm. Macdougall as their respective 
arbitrators to settle the Ontario northwest boundary. 

A man named Andrew Thompson was killed last week by 
falling from the railway bridge at Sarnia to the track beneath. 
Deceased lived at Watford, and it appeared he was under the 
influence of liquor at the time. 

Mr. David Baldwin, a well-known resident of the town- 
ship of Romney, committed suicide by cutting his throat 
with a razor on the 18th inst. He had periods of mental de- 
pression. The body was discovered under a tree some dis- 
tance from the house. 


The Cannington Gleaner says that a Mr. Nattrass, a sub- 
contractor on the railway, left there suddenly on Tuesday 
morning last, with about $1,000 belonging to his men and 
merchants in the village. He has been followed and tele- 
graphed after. 


On Thursday morning a man named Amos Switzer, of 
Camden, while attending a threshing machine had his leg 
caught in the cylinder and jammed to atoms. Dr. A. Ruttan 
of Napanee, was telegraphed for to amputate the limb, but 
unfortunately arrived just as the man expired. The deceased 
leaves a wife and four children to mourn his sad death. 

The Kincardine Reporter is sorry to note that the valuable 
pineries of Messrs. Dagg and Hewitt, covering about 150 
acres, have been destroyed to a large extent by the fire fiend. 
Many of the trees have been entirely consumed, and the 
rest of them killed or thrown down, so that what remains 
must be got out very soon to be of any value to the 
owners. 

The Rev. James Hastie, of Bluevale and Wingham, hav- 
ing recently resigned his charge, a large numer of ladies 
and gentlemen of the Wingham congregation testified their 
appreciation of him by getting up a surprise party at his 
residence on Wednesday evening last and presenting him 
with a handsome sum of money. 

Mr. John Brown, of Thorold, commenced his contract 
for dredging Kincardine harbor last week. The entire chan- 
nel has been dredged to the depth of twelve feet between 
the piers, and the basin has also been deepened, leaving it 
nowhere less than 11 feet; $6,000 has been expended in this 
work, and 18,500 cubic yards of earth have been taken out. 

A young man named George Rolph, hailing from Port 
Stanley, the person who was shot some time ago by the 
young woman Bostwick, for breaking into her house, was 
tried lately, before his Honor Judge Hughes, for assaulting 
one Joan Parker. The case being fully substantiated, he 
was fined $20, and to be imprisoned for one month; also 
to find sureties to keep the peace for twelve months. 

During the recent heated term a Plympton farmer, named 
Davis, dropped down dead in the field where he had been 
harvesting. He had been complaining somewhat the day 
previous, of headache, but felt no apprehension of anything 
at all serious. The general impression is, that the death 
was occasioned by exposure to the extreme heat, which 
was, at the time, most oppressive. 

On or about the 18th inst., the house of Mr. W. Harbron, 
tollgate-keeper on the Sarnia-road in Adelaide, was robbed 
in some unaccountable manner of a pocket-book containing 
$10 in bills, several receipts and other papers, including a 
note for $25. The pocket-book was in a work-box on a 
table, unlocked, and was missed on Sunday week. It is sup- 
posed some person took the opportunity of the keeper’s ab- 
sence while at the check-gate, a short distance from the 
house, and secured the booty. 


The young man Regis Dorion, who was drowned in Mr. 
Baldwin’s mill at Ottawa, lately, at midnight, was under the 
influence of liquor at the time he met with his death. He 
came to the mill in the evening to work on the night watch, 
and his comrades advised him to go home, for fear he would 
fall on the saws. He refused to do so, and it was feared 
some accident would happen to him in his drunken careless- 
ness. When the mill was shut down for the midnight meal, 
two of the hands undertook to catch the inebriated man to 
get him out of the mill, but he ran into the lath mill, and 
jumping on one side he fell through a hole into the tail race, 
and was carried out into the Ottawa. His body has not yet 
been recovered. 

The Toronto Telegraph of the 24th says: Instead of re- 
serving the supply of waterat Dunnville and the Long Level, 
the canal authorities allowed it to go to waste in the early 

art of the season, and the result of this gross carelessness 
is that vessels are continually delayed, hardly a day passing 
without one or two being stuck high and dry, and left to 
whistle for wind, water and a radical change in the man- 
agement of the canal. Besides this, several factories on 
the banks of the canal have been compelled by the defi- 
cient supply of water to stop work or run on half or 
quarter time. The establishments of Messrs. Riordan, Gor- 
don, McKay and Co.; Tuttle, Date and Rodden and Norris 
and Neeland have all suffered more or less from this ex- 
traordinary policy; and they are not alone in their suffer- 
ing, for upwards of two thousand workmen have been 
thrown out of employment, the loss to the town of St. 
Catherines being estimated at $15,000 a week. Moreover, 
from Port Colborne to Port Dalhouse the canal is in a crum- 
bling state of decomposition, and every season sees a change 
for the worse, 








of workmanship is as purely Hibernian as may be. Irish 
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NEW YORK BANKERS.| 





KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
14 WALL STREET. 


VERMILYE & CO.,, 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 





MARX & CO., 
14 WALL ST. 


BARTON & ALLEN, 
40 BROAD STREET. 


JAY COOKE «& Co., 
20 WALL STREET, and 41 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 





HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
32 WALL STREET. 





WHITE, MORRIS & CO. 
18 WALL STREET. 
MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 


JOIIN BLOODGOOD «& CoO., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 


WETHERBEE & WATSON, 
52 EXCHANGE PLACE, 


WILLARD, MARTIN & 
BACTII, 
11 BROAD STREET. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO.,, 
11 NASSAU STREET. 


EFREDERIC OGDEN, 
NO. 2 EXCHANGE COURT. 








CHICACO BANKERS. 








A. C. & O. F. BADGER. 
BANKERS. 





FINANCE AND TRADE. 





WALL Street, Fripay P, M., Sept. 1, 1871. 

There was great excitement in Wall Street 
during the past week on the discovery that 
Mr. Van Saun, employed in the house of ©. M. 
Harris and Co., had passed a forged certified 
cheque on the Continental Bank for $50,000, 
and had escaped with the proceeds. These 
and kindred operations are to be expected on 
the Street with the same unerring precision 
as the seasons or the equinoctial gales, and 
yet no steps are taken to avoid their recur- 
rence. Now, inthe certification of a cheque, 
can no method be found to prevent, or at 
least render improbable, the successful 
forgery of the one name which gives value to 
thecheque? Cannot the banks have stamps 
of certification of such novel design and 
combination of colors as would render such a 
forgery almost impossible? Moody's Eureka 
stamps for perforating drafts, &c. prevent the 
alteration of the amount of the check, and 
such a plan as suggested above would be of 
as great utility in financial circles in preventing 
the passing of worthless cheques through 
forged certifications. 

There is a tendency towards better rates in 
the Money Market on the revival of trade. 

The Wall-street markets exhibited in- 
creased strength and activity this afternoon, 
with a general upward movement in prices. 
On the Stock Exchange the railway specula- 
tion was buoyant and the advance was quite 
general, and the business better distributed 
than for some time past. The announcement 
from Washington this afternoon that Secre- 
tary Boutwell has called in one hundred mil- 
lions of five-twenty bonds was the main cause 
of the general firmness in prices. 

The calling in of so large an amount of five- 
twenty bonds is generally interpreted as 
meaning a bull market on the Stock Ex- 
change during the Fall months. 

Money is unchanged, and the supply is 
large at 2 to 3 per cent. on call. 

he foreign Exchange market was quiet 
this afternoon at 109 for prime sterliug. The 
uncertainty in regard to the lending rate for 
cash gold om day to day has a tendency to 
check business in the foreign Exchanges. 

The gold maket was strong during the af- 
ternoon, and closed at 1127 to 113. 

The rates paid for borrowing to day were 
2 and 1 per cent. to flat. The rates paid for 
carrying were 1 and 2 per cent. 

The Stock market at one time during the 
afternoon was buoyant, and decidedly higher 
in the general list. The advance in the lead- 
ing stocks ranged from 14 to 1!¢ per cent., 
and the dealings were attended with con- 
siderable animation. At the close the mar- 
ket was quiet and steady, but not up to the 
best prices of the afternoon. 


THE ALBION. 
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tions : 




















Aug. 2%. Sept. 1. 

American Gold........... 1124 @ -- 1124%@ — | 
Del. Lack. & Western....109 @109\ 10935 @1097%¢ | 
on ha —- @- 3140@— | 
Erie preferred —- @-— 59 = 
UWarlem.... ..... —- @— 
I}linois Central. L1k@ — 15 @ — 
Lake Shore....... 100%@ — 112B@112% | 
Michigan Central........ 1204 @121 121 — | 
N. Y. Central and H..... 983%@ { 993@ WH | 
N. ¥. C. & H. Scrip..... 944@ % YR @ Wg | 
Northwestern. ......... WY@ WY R2X@ 73 
Northwestern pref....... 1%@ — RY@ W27% | 
Ohio and Mississippi. . 454@ — 467.@ — 
i \ eran Ry@ — 53%@ 53% 
I a iat ed 'ing'o-0S nine IT Q@l118 21 @lRI1i6 
ae 110*%~@1i0¥ 111%@112 
DE cos senecudacats @l114), 1154 @115% 
St. Paul... ape - GIY@ 61 3 @ 68% 
St. Paul preferred 81 @ B81, R2K@ RY 
Union Pacific...... 3235@ — 333¢@ 33% 
Wabash and W.......... 684@ 633, 6636@ 66% 
Western Union.......... 6155@ 61% R2%4@ — 
Adams Express.......... 824%@ — 845.@ 85 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... 57%@ 58% 57y™@ — 

J. 8. Express........ i 5 56K@ 5639 
WE, BEN. cesewesxccce 4@ 51 @ 383 





REDEMPTION OF FivE-TweNnty Bonps.— 
The Treasury Department has just issued 
the following notice : 

Treasury Department, Sept. 1, 1871. 

By virtue of the authority given by Act 
of Congress, approved July 14, 1870, enti- 
tled “ An act to authorise the refunding of 
the National Debt,” I hereby give notice that 
the principal and accrued interest of the 
bonds herein below designated, known as 
Five-twenty Bonds, will be paid at the 
Treasury of the United States, in Washing- 
ton, on or before the first day of December 
next; and that the interest on said bonds 
will cease on that day. That is to say, cou- 
pon bonds known as the first series of the 
Act of February 25, 1862, dated May 1, 1862, 
numbered as follows: 1 to 30,699 inclusive, 
of $50 each; 1 to 43,572 inclusive, fof $100 
each; 1 to 40,011 inclusive, of $500 each; 1 
to 74,104 inclusive, of $1,000 each, and reg- 
istered bonds of the same. Fourth series 
are distinctly marked on the fase of the 
bonds. United States securities forwarded 
for redemption should be addressed to the 
Loan Division, Secretary’s Office. 

(Signed) J. T. Hartiey, Acting Secretary. 


Mr. L. P. Morton, the senior of the popu- 
lar and successful banking house of Morton, 
Bliss and Co., of this city, and Morton, Rose 
and Co., London, will sail for Europe on 
Saturday on the Russia, to be absent a few 
months. Mr. 8. G. Ward, of 8. G. and G. C. 
Ward, the New York agents of the Barings, 
of London, will also go on the same steamer. 


Messrs. Frank and Ganz, the Bankers of 
the new Chicago and South-western Road, 
(indorsed in its negotiations abroad by the 
Chicago and Rock Island Company,) received 
a telegram this morning advising that the 
road was completed through its entire length 
vesterday afternoon. The trains will be run- 
ning the 267 miles from Washington, Iowa, 
where the Road connects with the Rock 
Island, to Leavenworth, Kansas, next week. 
The whole enterprise has been carried through 
with extraordinary promptness, considering 
the length of the Road and the amount of 
capital, chiefly foreign, involved in the rapid 
construction of the Road. 

The recent decease of Mr. E. W. Dunham, 
the first President of the Corn Exchange 
Bank, and who for twenty years filled the 
office, has led to the nomination, by the 
Board of Directors, of Mr. W. A. Falls, for 
many years Cashier, to the head of the 
Bank. 


The Bullionist, of the 19th ult., says of 
the London money market: 


Taking into consideration that the settle- 
ment of the fortnightly accountin general Se- 
curities has been in force for some time, the 
markets for Stocks and Shares have shown 
active symptoms, circumstances having 
throughout favored purchases. The bril- 
liancy of the weather for the harvest, with 
the abundance of money and the steady 
flow of gold to the Bank, imparted strength 
to the Funds, while Foreign Bonds and Eng- 
lish Railways were influenced by the easy 
rates of “continuation” which ruled. The 
former were also strengthened by the receipt 
of improved prices from Paris, while the 
latter advanced, after being temporarily dull 
through realisations, on purchases based on 
the good traffic returns. American Govern- 
ment Securities have undergone a general 
relapse, lower prices having been received 
from the other side of the Atlantic. Consols 
for money show an improvement of 14 per 
cent., closing 931g to 935g, and for the ac- 
count at 9314 to 939g. The New Threes aud 
Reduced Annuities exhibit a rise of one- 
eighth. 

American Securities have undergone very 
little change; the issue of the prospectus of 
the new funded loan caused Government 
stocks to be a little flatter, while railway 
shares have supported steady rates. United 
States Government Six per cent. 5-20 Bonds, 
1862, present a reduction of 5g, ditto, 1865, 
3g, ditto, 1867, 7g. In Railways, Atlanticand 
Great Western Consolidated Mortgage Bonds, 
Bischoffsheim’s Certificates have gone up 114, 
Illinois Central Railway shares 2, Illinois 
and St. Louis Bridge First Mortgage Bonds 2, 
Pennsylvania General Mortgage 6 per cents. 
1, but Panama General Mortgage Seven 
per cents. have declined 2, and Erie shares 
1g. Virginia Six per cent. Bonds show an 
advance of 1. ,The latest prices are an- 





nexed:—United States Six per cent. 5-20 


| to 935s ; 


ditto, 89 to 8944; 


ditto Five per 


Seven per cent. Ist Mort. Bonds, 1867 for | 
ditto, Reorganisation 


cent. Scrip, 89 to 90; Erie Shares, e 


r | 
‘ 
| 
4s. Gd., 2414 to 2416; ditto Six per cent. | 
Convertible Bonds, 66 to 68; Illinois Cen-| 
tral Shares, $100 paid ex 4s. 6d., 109%g¢ to 
110 ; Illinois and St. Louis Bridge, 1st Mort., 
93 to 94; Louisiana 6 per cent. Levee Bonds, | 
58 to 59; Massachusetts 5 per cent. Sterling | 
Bonds 1900,94 to95; New Jersey United | 
Canal and Railway Bonds, 951g to 964s ; | 
Panama Gen. Mortgege Seven per cent. 
Bonds, 1897, 75 to 78; Pennsylvania Gen. 
Mortgage Six percent. Bonds, 1910, 93°, | 
to 9544; Virginia Six per cent. Bonds, ex 
4s. 9d, 53 to 55. 


The London Financier says: 


An event which has long been forescen 
has at length come to pass. The credit of 
the United States is at last rated at five per 
cent. and upward in the market; that is to 
say, a Five Per Cent stock of that Govern- 
ment now commands a par or a premium. 
This is proved by the fact that the Ten-forty 
Five per Cent Bonds were quoted yesterday 
at the equivalent of 90@9115 ex div., 91 be- 
ing par. Jt is also proved by the further fact 
that, yesterday afternoon, telegrams from 
New York brought the price of the new 
Five per Cent, Loan at equal to 91@91 14. 


per 








The Times says it has transpired that ex- 
tensive frauds have been practised within 
the past few days by some persons who 
have obtained drafts for small amounts (such 
as £2 or £3 each) from the Bank of Ireland 
upon the Bank of England, and, having 
altered them with extraordinary ingenuity 
to amounts in each case of several thousand 
pounds, have succeeded in getting advances 
upon them from other Irish banks. On pre- 
sentation at the Bank of England they have 
been immediately detected, but itis believed 
that the sums obtained from the establish- 
ments in Ireland or elsewhere by whom they 
have been ftaken already reach about £10,- 
000. 


Tue Pacrric Ramroaps.—One of the 
most fascinating of the arguments that make 
the Pacifie Railroads popular is that’ they 
are destined to become the highways of the 
trade of the East, the routes of the great 
commerce of the Orient, showering into our 
laps the pearls of India, the silks of China, 
and all the untold wealth that} for centuries 
had flowed in other channels, enriching all 
who touched it. That this was not all an 
idle dream these facts show: The steamer 
America, of the Pacifie Mail Steamship 
Company, left Yokohama June 22 with 500 





bales of silk, under through bill of lading 
for Liverpool, for which a time contract of | 
fifty-three days was given. The silk arrived | 
in San Francisco on ‘July 12, came across the | 
continent by the Pacific Railroad to New 
York, thence by the Cunard steamer to 
Liverpool, which place it reached in forty- 
seven days from Yokohama, or six days in‘ 
side of contract time. This is at least thirteen 
days shorter time than the route by the Suez 
Canal, and demonstrates the superiority of 
the American route as compared with the 
Suez route; and is very important, as indi- 
eating the future course of the China trace 
with Europe for all valuable articles, when 
time is of importance. By the Northern 
Pacific route fully three days, or the time be- 
tween San Francisco and Portland, Oregon, 
will be saved, making a difference of sixteen 








days in favor of the American route.—For- 
ney’s Press. 


The Daily Bulletin in an article on the trea- 
sure product of the Far West, says : 

“Since the opening of the Pacifie Railroad 
nearly all the treasure forwarded east from 
the Pacific coast has come by that route in- 
stead of by the Pacific Mail steamers, the 
former mode of conveyance. For reasons of 
supposed prudence the officials of the Pacific 
road decline to make public the returns of 
treasure shipped over their line, and the con 
sequence is that we have now no means of 
knowing what amount of treasure comes 
from San Francisco, beyond the annual re- 
turns, published in the journals of that city ; 
a serious inconvenience to certain important 
interests. 

“ We have been enabled, however, to ascer- 
tain from official sources the amount of bull- 
ion and ore arriving from the West at Omaha, 
which throws important light upon the supply 
of the precious metals. 

“The following statement shows the 
amount of the receipts by Pacific Railroad at 
Omaha, during the month of July: 

Bullion, ed ci cm cake een ebwaiss ,--.. pounds 2,980 
Base bullion, during month s 450 
Ore, during month tons 2,660 

“The first item in this statement represents 
silver bullion almost exclusively, and in a 
condition of refinement which fixes its value 
at about $1 per ounce in gold. It would thus 
appear that the receipts of silver bars alone 
amount to about $1,250,000 per month. 

“The ‘ base bullion’ comes almost entirely 
from Nevada, and includes a very large alloy 
of the baser metals. When separated, it 
yields about $220 per ton in silver and gold, 











and $110 in other metals, chiefly lead.” 








STOCKS AND SECURITIES. Bid. 
U. 8S. Obligations, | 

U i eer | 

U “F4 coup... ple Wale ees tees 

U eee 11874 

=" ERP MT 

U.S. 6s, 5-20s, PA COND, «2c. 0cceme | ti4s, 

U, S. 6s, 5-208, “64 coup 11439 

U.S. 68, 5-208, °65 conp GRITS > 1145, 

U. S. 68, 5-208, 67 coup.............. NB 

U. S. 6a, 5-208, 68 coup.......-.4.--.) Ue 

U. S. 5a, 10-408, coup.............-- lily 

State Bonds, 

New York Reg'd Bounty Loan...... 108% 
do coupon € 108 
do _ 6s can] loan 1872 SOR Sy 

Alabaman BO, ...0..0c6cccecvecscencse-ve 68 
do & . 100 

Arkansas 7*, L. R. & F.S. sees 

California 7 

Georgia 6s, 


do 7s, new... 

Illinois Canal Bonds. 
Louisiana 6s... ; 
o new 
Michigan 6s, °7 
Missouri 6s, coup 
do 6s, H. & St 
N. Carolina 6s old. 


do Gs new 
Ohio 6s, °75 
South Carolina 6s 
Tennessee 6s, . 





















do new Bonds........ = iS 
jo eee | 63 
do new Bonds ans 
Rallroad Bonds. 
Albany & Susquehanna Ist Bonds...) --- 
Alt. & T. Haute Ist mortgage. ...... 09 
do 2d mortgage pref...| 86 
Boston, Hartford & Erie Ist Mort... ‘| see 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie ist Mort....... Mo 
Central Pacific Gold Bonds.......... 101 
Chic. Burl. & Quincy 8s, Ist mort...) 112 
Chic. & Alton Sinking Fund........ 100 
do Ist Mortgage. | 103 
do Income.... 9% 
Chic. & Milwaukee Ist mort... be) 
Chic. & N. West Sinking Fund 100 
do et ee | 88 
Chic. & Rock Island Pacific 7s.......| 108 
Cleveland & Pittsburg consol S FF] ;--- 
do 2d mort.....| 100 
Clev. & Toledo Sinking Fund.......) 102 
Col. Chie, & Ind. Central 1st mort,..| 39% 
do 2d mort...| 68) 
Del. Lack. & West. Ist mort.... ....| 102 
« Od mOre......00.) °° 
Dubuque & Sioux City Ist mort.....)  ;--- 
Erie 1st mort, extend. ...............] 101 
do Ist mort, end ee. ; % 
Galena & Chic. ext............ 100 
2d mort s 
Great Western Ist mort., * ed 
do 94 mort... “W........- S75 
Hann, & St. Jos. Ist mort. Land Gr, .| 
Hann. & St. Joseph convert......... 100 
Harlem tet mort.76 ............-.+. 


do Ist mort. and Sinking Fa 
Hudson River 7 Ist mort. °85..... tees 
Illinois Central 7s °%5............666 | sere 





GI, Me IIR 5 6 955 c6'c-n60 000.0010 | cc" 
Michigan Central 8s, 1882 ave 120 
Mich, Sonth, & N. 1. % Sink Fund.; 108 
do do 2d mort.....)  :*5: 
Morris & Essex 1st mort............. 10434 
do SES oscencsn<ss Ie 
New Jersey Central 2d mort........) i255, 
do MMs vs icswasae 101% 
New York Central 6s, °83............ 87g 
do ae ; 
do ke SE eee eee 
New York & New Haven 6s..... | sees 
Ohio & Miss. Ist. mort........... .| 10035 
do QO avis vee ricececnaal 4 
0 ee ee SE TN 
Pittsb. Ft. W. & Chic. Ist mort...... } goss 
do do 2d mort j 102 


Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago guar) 


















Pac, E. B. guar. by Missouri... . aes 
Quincy & Pol. 1st mort. °90.... oT 
UD sx tua sinaudateiaiets | bX 
St. Louis & Tron Mountain... | 5974 
Toledo & Wab. cons. cony........... aoe 
do Set mort. Gxt ......: ey) 6 
Tol., Peor, & Wars. Ist mort. B. Diy|  88’¢ 
Union Pacific Gold Bonds, 68........ | as 
do Land Grants, T%.............. BA%6 
Oe aaa B24 
Alt. & Terre Haute... 26 
0 PPOTOCITOG ... .cccccccces ba a 
Boston, Hartford & Erie............ ooes 
| Chicago & Alton......... 119g 
do ee 255 
Chicago & n. Western Sapeabs TU 
° DOOMEE, .)..00s500s000 sose: 
Chicago & Rock Island.............. 11134 
| Chicago, Burlington & de we...) 1BT% 
Clevel. Col., Ind. & Cincin........... onee 
Cleveland & Pittsburg..............- 12146 
Col. Chic. & Indiana Central........ 2174 
Del, Lack. & Western............... 10944 
Dubuque & Sioux City.............. me 
Ser yee eer 
do referred......... 
Hannthal & St. Joseph............. 
do POCTOTOT 20... 000000. 
Fee ere 
ao preferred... 


Jolict & Chicago. 
IManvis Central..... ..... 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 











Marietta & Cincin. 1st preferred.....| “4 
do 2d preferred... i 
Michigan Central ................ 120% 
Milwaukee & St. Paul........0...... 63 
do preferred... ....s000¢ 82 
I Tis nvacaseccesecccesss an 
New Haven & Hartford. . 6 
Of ee 125 
N. Y. Central & Hudson River...... 994 
do Scrip Certificate...... .. — 
Coal Stocks, 
Ampericem Coal Oe... «0.2 .005006s6000 5A 
Cumberland Coal and Iron Co....... 41 
Delaware & Hudson Canal......... 1206 
Pennsylvania Coal Co...............] «g:: 
Spring Mountain Coal.............. 44 
Miscellaneous, 
ee ae! nn 
Boston Water Power........ eae + 
OO” . 
Adams Express............. 54% 
Wells, Fargo Express...... 1s 
American Express................ as 514 





Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. 









The following are the latest stock quote-| Bonds, ex 4s 6d. at 93 3-16 to 93 5-16; ditto | General Quotations of Stocks & Bonds, 
| 1865 issue, 93 to 9314; ditto 1867 issue, 93%, | 
cent. 10-40 Bonds, | _ 
jex 4s. 6d. at 905g to 907, x.d.; Atlantic and | ~ 
Great Western 8 per cent. Debentures Bis- | 
choftsheim’s Certificates 4414 to 45 x. return ; | 
130 @130X | ditto Consolidated Bonds Seven per cent. for 
| ditto, 4214 to 48; ditto, Pennsylvania, &c, | 
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THE ALBION. 





| SepTEMBER 2, 1871. 








FIRST MORTCACE 


SINKING FUND 


LAND CRANT BONDS 


OF THE 


ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 


Railroad Company, 


WESTERN DIVISION. 


These Bonds can now be had from the under- 
signed, or through the principal banks and bankers of 
the United States. 

They have thirty (30) years to run, bearing Eight 
Per Cent. (8 p. ct.) Interest, payable on the 15th daye| 
of August and February in each year. The Principal 
and Interest are payable in Gold. The Principal in 
New York; the Interest in New York, London, and 
Frankfort-on-Main, free of tax. They are Coupon 
Bonds, but can be registered or converted into Re- 
gistered Bonds, and are receivable at par and accrued 
interest in payment for the Company's land sales, 
The payment of the principal and interest is secured 
y by a first and only mortgage on the Company's Lands, 
granted by the United States in 1866, lying on the line 
of this road, and amounting to 1,500,000 acres, the 
railway of the Western Division, extending from 
Marysville, Kansas, to a junction with Union Pacific 
Road at Fort Kearney, a distance of 170 miles, to- 
gether with the Equipments appertaining, Franchises, 
Rights of Way, and Personal Property. 

The mortgage is made to the Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company of New York, as Trustees. 

The Bondholders are amply protected by the terms 
of the Mortgage Deed, which prohibits a sale of the 
Company's lands at less than four ($4) dollars per 
acre and a release of the lien of this Mortgage upon 
any portion sold until the purchase money is paid to 
the Trustees, who are authorized to apply the same 
to the payment of these Bonds, either by purchase or 
to the Sinking Fund, for their redemption at matu- 
rity. This will more than extinguish the debt, and 


leave the railway and equipments free. The security 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 





Jay Cooke & Co. are now selling, and recommend 
as a profitable and safe investment for all classes, the 
First Mortgage 7-30 Gold Bonds of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company, bearing Scven and Three- 
Tenths per cent. gold interest (more than 8 per cent. 
currency), and secured by first and only mortgage on 
the entire Road and equipments, and on more than 
23,000 Acres of Land to every mile of track, or 500 
Acres of Land to each $1,000 Bond. The highest cur- 
rent price will be paid for U. 8. Five-Twenties, and 
ail other marketable Securities received in exchange. 
Pamphlets, maps, and full information, as well as 
the bonds themselves, will be furnished on applica- 
tion by Jay Cooke & Co., Philadelphia, New York, 
and Washington, and by most Banks and Bankers, 
throughout the country. 


Desirable Home Securities. 
OFFICE OF 


MEAD AND CLARK, 
BANKERS, No. 144 BROADWAY. 


The ee pad a capitalists and investors generally 
are invited to 


First Mortgage 
7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


OF THE 


WALKILL VALLEY RAILWAY CO., 


which we offer for sale at 90 and accrued interest, in 
currency. The railway is situated on the west side of 
the Hudson River, and is now running for twenty 
miles to New Paltz, and is under contract to be in 
working order to Kingston next Fall. The bonas are 
a first-class investment, and we invite the closest in- 
yeetaneiee © of them. The principal and interest are 
GO The coupons are paid semi- 
— in this City, on the first day of April and 
free of Government tax, and the issue of 
bonds is limited to $20,000 per mile of completed road- 
Any information concerning them will be given at 
our office. 


ERASTUS F. MEAD and 
THOMAS CLARK, Jr. 
FINANCIAL AGENTS. 


~ AGENCY OF THE 


Bank of British North America, 





for the payment of these bonds is therefore beyond 
all contingency. 

Holders of 5-203, and especially those who 
do not desire to be paid off at the Treasury 
Department, can now exchange their Govern- 
ments for these Bonds at a good and sub- 
stantial profit. 

The location of the line of the St. Joseph and Den- 
ver City Railroad is a commanding one, from the fact 
that it is a practical extension Westwardly of the 
Hannibal and St. Joseph, the next Land Grant road 
after the Illinois Central. The St. Joseph and Denver 
City Railroad is fed at its Eastern terminus (St. 
Joseph) by railway lines coming direct from Hanni- 
bal, St. Louis, Chicago, and local roads converging at 
St. Joseph. Its business is therefore secured. Its 
connection with the Union Pacific Road opens up the 
through middle route across the continent, and is of 
national importance. This is reflected in the fact that 
the quantities of letters and telegrams which we have 
received during the few days the Bonds have been for 
sale, applying for these Securities, indicate the quick 
response of the American people in support of inter- 

nal improvements, while at the same time they make 
a good investment. 

Price for the present, 973¢ and accrued interest in 
currency. 

Cireulars, maps, pamphlets, documents, &c., fur- 
nished upon application. 

Expressage relating to the Bonds free. Marketable 
Securities received in Exchange. 

We have been at a great expense in the examination 
of this property and the bonds and mortgage, and are 


We base our calculations on the 
fact that the Firet Mortgage Bonds of this Company, 
on the Eastern Division, 


safe but profitable. 
lately successfully placed 
by our firm at 97}¢, have advanced to 102, and ac 


crued interest, making them rule at 106, or nearly 
ten per cent. advance. 
Under all circumstances we unhesitatingly recom- 


mend them. 


TANNER & CO., 
Bankers, 


No. 11 WALL STREET. 


sitiefed the investments in this Loan will not only be | - 


No. 48 Wall St. 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS 
Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Cireular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot- 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 


business transacted. 
JOUN PATON, 
ARCH. McKINLAY 


MORTON, BLISS & cO., 


cmownsn NOTES, 
(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 


rf Agents. 





ALSO, 
Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 


MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FoR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 
ONDS FOR SALE. 


We —_ at the lowest market rates, 
OUNTY, — N, CITY 


nd 
SCHOOL DISTRICT BONDS 
of several States. 
Send for descriptive list. 





B 


. 


N. COLER & C€ 
DEALERS AND BROKERS IN M MUNICIPAL ao gl 
No, 11 WALL ST., NEW YOR 


A.C. KAUFFMAN, 


BANKER AND BROKER, 


Charleston, S. C. 
Southern Securities of every description, viz.: Un- 
current Bank ae State, City and Railroad Stocks, 
Bonds and Cou ht and sold on commission: 
Orders solicite rv satisfaction guaranteed. Prices 
current issued weekly and exchanged regularly with 
Banking Houses. 
(ce Collections receive especial care. 
New York CoRRESPONDENTS; 
flowes & Macy, Henry Clews & Co. 
Lather Kou itze, J. M. Weith & Arents 


CIRCULAR NOTES 











And Letters of Credit 

j FOR 

| TRAVELLERS, 
a IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


OGDEN & CO, 


IWALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 


No. 52 Wall St., New York. 
ANDREWS & CO., 


No. 10 Place Vendome, Paris. 
= stocks and gold bought and sold on com- 
miss 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits issued. 
Loans negotiated, 
Money received on deposit at interest. 
Exchange drawn on the Paris house and on the 
UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


FIRST-CLASS 
CITY AND COUNTY BONDS 


PAYING FROM 


10 TO 12 PER CENT., 


Free of All Taxes. 
Interest Coupons promptly paid 
Semi-annuaily in Neu York. 


CHOICE SECURITIES OF ea 
CHARACTER BELOW PAR. 


en VALUATION OF ee. $45,719,817 
OLE INDEBTEDNESS, (LIMITED.) 


2,000 
ALSO, AN EXTENSIVE VARIETY OF OTHER 

SECURITIES FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE IN- 

VESTMENTS AT LOW RATES. FOR SALE BY 


ALBERT H. NICOLAY, 
Banker, Stockbroker and Auctioneer, 
No. 43 Pine Street, N. Y. 


N.B.—First-class Investment Securities, yo ~_ 
Rates of ern, a Specialty with this House for 


AT LANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 





Office, 51 WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED, 


1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 





NAVIGATION RISKS. 


And will issue Policies making Lose payable in 

} England. 

Its Assets for the Security of its Policies are 
More than 


THIRTEEN MILLION DOLLARS. 





The profits of the Company revert to the eosesed, 
and are divided annually, upon the Premiums ter, 
minated during the year, Certificates for which are 
ssued, bearing interest until redeemed. 

J. D. JONES, President. 
| CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres't. 
W. H. H. MOORE. 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 











HOWARD INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 66 Wall St. 








CHARTERED IN 1825, 


J. JOHNSON, Jr., AUCTIONEER. 


CREAT AUCTION SALE. 


180 SPLENDID VILLA PLOTS, 


BY ORDER OF THE 


JERSEY LAND IMPROVEMENT CO., 


At 12.30 P.M., on the Premises, 


UNIONTOWN, N..J. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1871. 


Free Excursion Train, 


Stopping at Newark (Market St.), Elizabeth and 
Rahway. 


Grajffila’s Unrivalled Band. 
COLLATION ON ARRIVAL. 


Uniontown is splendidly situated on the New Jer 
sey (Philadelphia) Railroad, 21 miles from New York, 
3 miles from Rahway, 1 mile nearer than Menlo Park, 
and 33g miles nearer than Metuchin, is only one 
hour's time by constant trains from the Metropolis. 
It is 144 miles from Woodbridge, between which place 
and New York a Steamboat plies daily. This Pro- 
perty lies in the immediate vicinity of four Railroad 
Depots. 


Several New and Beautiful Buildt; igs 


have been erected on the Lots already sold, and others 
are in process of construction. Tnis Sale will afford 
the greatest opportunity ever offered for investment 
or speculation. 


Remember, every Lot is to be Sold Absolutely. 


How To Go.—The Train over the New Jersey Rail- 
road will start promptly, via Courtland and Des- 
brosses Streets Ferries, 11.10 o'clock, sharp, on Tues- 
day morning, September 5. Make early application 
for Tickets. 


Terms.—15 per cent. on day of sale ; 60 per cent. on 
Mortgage ; balance on October 5, 1871. Title perfect. 
Warrantee Deed. Full Abstract for inspection at the 
office. 


For Free Tickets and Maps apply either at the office 
of the Company, No. 111 Broadway, Trinity Building, 
Room F, or of Jounson & MILLER, 25 Nassau Street, 
New York. 





IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 


LONDON 
i Cea So Seka cc kticcs $500,000 
“ s' 8 Sean . 1808 
Surplus, July 1, 1871............ 324,496 23 as remairas “es 
———_—— | Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
PN 05k keke sourns ReKKeE $824,496 23 


age by Fire 
On all kinds of Buildings, Merchandise, 


perty, at reasonable rates of Premium, 


ON THE PARTICIPATION PLAN, 





| Dividing three-fourths of its profits to its customers 
lin Scrip, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per 


j annum 


| WNON-PARTICIPATION POLICIES 


Also issued on favorable terms. 


| DIRECTORS : 


Frederick W. Meyer, 
| John H. Swift, 
James R. Taylor, 
Henry J. Scudder, 
Henry A. Oakley. 
Benjamin D. Smith, 
Charles Mali, 

Henry I. Barbey 
William H. Wiener. 


SAMUEL T. SKIDMORE, President. 
| HENRY A. OAKLEY, Vice-President. 


THEO. KEELER, Secretary 
WILLIAM R, SKIDMORE, Ass't-Secretary. 


Samuel T. Skidmore, | 
John David Wolfe, 
Meigs D. —— n, 
Henry R. Remse 
Charles N. Talbot, 


Uriah J. Smith, 
Daniel B. Fearing, 
| Thomas H. Faile, 











| insures against Loss or Dam- 


Household 
Furniture, Rents, Leases, and all other insurable pro- 


Eight Million Dollars in Gold, 
Office of the United States Branch, 40 & 2 
Pine Street. 

E. W. CROWELL, Restpent ManaceEr. 
JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, Assistant ManacEr. 
LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
E. M. ArcurBap, . B.M. ConsvL, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 
E. 8. Javenas. Sek. S. Jafiray & Co. 
Ricuarp Invin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 


Davin SaLomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 
J. Boorman Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 








‘0. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 


j 


| The Liverpool & Lon- 

don & Glohe Ins. Co. 

Assets Gold, 820,000,000 
<* in the 

| United States, 3,000,000 

| 45 William St. 











ny 








